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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Suir.ey. 6 vols. Edited 
by Witu1aM Girrorp, Esq. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The dramatic is the most imperishable of all writing, because, being a 
picture of human life, an pose sm of mankind, a representation of the 
passions, the vices, and the virtues of humanity, which in all climes and in 
all ages are the same, it is as fresh, and as apposite, after thousands of years, 
1s it was during the existence of the author. Dresses, manners, customs, 
opinions, religions, may all undergo their revolutions, but Nature is 
eternal and unchangeable. The man in the days of A’schylus is the man 
of the present day, when stripped of adventitious circumstances, and the 
sarcasm of the Greek is as severe upon the present generation as it was 
upon his licentious and unstable contemporaries. Dramatic writing is 
a a surer touchstone of merit than any other ; if good, it will, some- 
how or another, be preserved amidst the wreck of ages and the devasta- 
tions of barbarism, which appear to have their allotted cycles, that the 
Babel knowledge of man may be checked when it soars too high towards 
heaven. But mediocrity will not suffice ; it — something beyond 
mediocrity to render dramatic works imperishable. Shakspeare will 
live as long as any author can live. Ben Jonson also bids fair for perpe- 
tuity. Beaumont and Fletcher will occasionally reappear. But what 
has become of the numerous writers whose pens were devoted to the 
stage in the sixteenth century? ‘Their works still exist, it is true, but 
they exist upon sufferance. Time has decided that they are not worth 
the reprint, and in another century they will be forgotten altogether. 
Still they are valuable. Many beauties, much that should not be lost, 
are tobe found in their pages. Nor are they lost. They have become 
mines for others to dig in; authors of the present day work in them, cull 
the rich metal and claim it as their own. Their thefts are not perceived, 
and the public are benefited by their secret labours. It is difficult to 
know where exactly to draw the line between those authors who ought 
to be resuscitated for posterity, and those who might be safely permitted 
to die a natural death. To load our studies with a ponderous weight of 
alloy, because a few grains of gold may here and there be found, is pene 
less; yet still those grains should not be lost. We do however t rink 
that Shirley is not one of those who ought to be rejected from a library ; 
and that his works do take that rank in the scale of dramatic literature 
which warrants their perpetuity. Whether we are correct or not, may 
be judged as we proceed in our investigation. 
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Shirley, the poet and dramatist, was born in the year 1596. He was of 
the school of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, and, in many of his works, we 
have passages which would add to the reputation of either of those cele- 
brated men. Most of his plays are tragi-comedies, sprightly and hu- 
morous, with an occasional shade of deep solemnity. In them are to be 
found many passages of exquisite tenderness, and of deep and quiet 
yathos. They are much more moral than the productions of the age 
in which he lived, and express the feelings of love, honour, and friend. 
ship, with the highest fervor and refinement. His plots are generally con- 
ducted with admirable tact and judgment ; even when they are most im- 
probable, you forget the improbability in the interest excited. There is a 

lay, “ The Double Falsehood,” of which there can be no doubt that 
Shirley was the author, which has been attributed to Shakspeare. Some 
of the passages are extremely beautiful. 

The first play published by Shirley was “ Love's Tricks.” It is not 
without merit. The plot is easy and natural ; still there are no remark- 
able passages in it, although some that are very pretty, as— 


Stay, children, stay—take heed, you do not know 
What strength of joy my fainting age can bear : 
You fall in too full showers ; like swelling Nile 
These comforts will exceed the narrow banks 
Of my poor frailty. Reso, enjoy your wishes, 
And be my blessings multiplied upon you.” 


“The Maid’s Revenge” is the first attempt at tragedy, and cannot be 
said to reach very high ; still, it has some very strong passages in it, the 
action is rapid, and the denouement horrible. It is hard to select from it 
without taking whole scenes. Velazeza, the old father, speaking to 
Antonio, says— 


“ But now 
Time hath let fall cold snow upon my hairs, 
Ploughed on my brows the furrows of his anger, 
Disfurnished me of active blood, and wrapt me 
Half in my searcloth,” 


The comedy of the “ Brothers,” like most of Shirley’s plays, is full of 
bustle and action. One of the best passages is the following :— 


‘“« Her eye did seem to labour with a tear 
Which suddenly took birth, but, overweighed 
With its own swelling, dropped into her bosom, 
Which, by reflection of her light, appeared 
As Nature meant her sorrow for an ornament : 
After her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceful upward from her eyes, 
As if they’d gained a victory over grief, 

And with it many beams twisted themselves, 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from Heaven.” 


“ Love is not like the child that grows and gets 
By slow degrees perfection ; but created 
Like the first man, at full strength the first minute, 
It makes a noble choice, and gains from time 
To be called only constant, not increased.” 


“ The Witty Fair One” is one of the best of Shirley’s productions. 
We have here an instance of the occasional improbability of his fable. 
Fowler, a young rake, is made to believe that he is dead, and walks 
about disembodied. Notwithstanding this absurdity, you read it with 
pleasure. The following passages are not without merit :— 
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** Were she to dwell 
Within your garden it would need no sun ; 
Her smiles were powerful to infuse a warmth 
Into the flowers, es breath perfume your arbors, 
The trees grow rich in blossom and bear fruit 
At the same instant, as ’twere ever spring 
And ever summer. When she seats herself 
Within some bower, the feathered choristers 
Shall play their music to her, and take pride 
‘To warble airy notes till she be weary, 
Which, when she shall but with one accent of 
ler own express, an hundred nightingales 
Shall fall down dead from the soft breezes before her, 
For grief to be o’erchaunted.” 


‘* Love, like to sin, inveterate is as strong, 
He prevents danger who destroys it young.” 


“ The Wedding” is also an excellent comedy, equally good in its 
serious as in its humorous parts. The plot is very artful, and the cha- 
racters happily contrasted. 

* You might 
With little trouble gather from her tears 
How clear she was; which, more transparent than 
The morning dew or crystal, fell neglected 
Upon the ground! Some cunning jeweller, 
To have seen them scattered, would have thought some princess 
Dropped them, and, covetous t'enrich himself, 
Gathered them up for diamonds.” 


* The Grateful Servant” is a tragi-comedy, full of interest; but we 
do not read any passages in it of that peculiar merit to warrant their 
quotation. Wile scenes might be laid before the reader, and be read 
with great interest. ; = . 

The next production of Shirley is a tragedy—“ The Traitors, one of 
the most powerful and pathetic of his works, full of taste and vigour. 
The authorship of the tragedy was disputed by the enemies of Shirley, 
and ascribed to a Jesuit of the name of Rivers, but without just grounds. 
Mr. Shiel’s tragedy of “ Evadne” has been partly taken from the 
“ Traitors.” It was acted with success at Covent Garden in 1819. But 
we are again forcibly reminded by our increasing length that ours is a 
magazine, and not a review. We have said enough to induce those who 
are unacquainted with Shirley, to form an intimacy with one who has so 
much that is sterling in value, and ought to be imperishable in our lite- 
rature. As far as the editorial province extends, the volumes are got up 
admirably. A library that has any pretensions, we do not hesitate to 
say, would not be complete without them. 





Sabeism, and Budhism, for the first time unveiled, “ Prize Essay,’ 
of the Royal Irish Academy, embellished with numerous illustrations. 
By Henry O'Brien, Esa. A.B. Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria 


Lane; J. Cumming, Dublin. . 

When we go to heaven—that is, as many as can contrive to get there— 
we shall find /e langage du pays, pure Irish. Of this, there can be no 
manner of doubt—or Mr. O’Brien has written his elaborate work in vain. 
But, that such will be the fact, any one that understands only 3 na first 
wrinciples of logic, will, upon the laste taste in the world of consideration, 
* fully and fixedly convinced. When the ambitious ney mor 
ployed on the plains of Mesopotamia in erecting the tower of Babel, an 


The Round Towers of Ireland; or, the Mysteries of Freemasonry, of 
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when they were struck with a confusion of tongues—for which, without 
the aid of divine interposition, we can fully account, when we reflect how 
many hod and mortar men must have been employed—we say, that, when 
they were struck with this confusion, all were not equally deprived of 
what was then the vernacular. It was not necessary. Suppose that it 
were required to have one hundred languages, the creation of ninety-nine 
would be sufficient, as one already existed. That existing one, then, 
was preserved pure and unadulterated by the head artificers, who were 
employed on this stupendous construction ; in other words, by the brother- 
hood of the free and accepted masons. Well, the members of this sublime 
craft, finding with what a set of unintelligible and incorrigible asses 
they were surrounded, packed up their tools, left them and their tower 
to its fate, took shipping, perhaps built with some construction of 
light stone-work, a | came and settled in Ireland, preserving the 
Adamite language perfectly pure, the light of all the sciences undimmed, 
and the mysteries of freemasonry perfect in all its inviolate sublimity. De- 
generate now as the Irish nation confessedly is, can we be surprised that 
so many of its descendants are still prone to ascend ladders, mix mortar, 
and flourish the trowel with a grace so truly natural? The Deity, when 
he gave his own image, also gave his own language to Adam, or how 
else could the mortal have conversed with the immortal being? Millions 
upon millions of benedictions be poured upon the heroic Irish for 
the preservation of this sublime language! our excess of gratitude 
is so overpowering, that we shall immediately purchase a second- 
hand Irish grammar. Some a may have supposed that the 
Adamite language was Hebrew, but let them read Mr. O’Brien’s work, 
and they will soon be disabused of their error. When Greece and 
Rome were unknown as nations, and while they were cradled in the 
most barbarous ignorance, Ireland, happy, enlightened Ireland, was re- 
velling in the full blaze of civilization, basking in the sunlight of science. 
Had it not been for the Hibernian sages, who, from time to time, sent 
one of their members, dressed very much in the manner of the Grecian 
Apollo, to astonish the unenlightened world, to diffuse science, and to 
scatter the gems of civilization, instructing the Egyptians, correcting 
the errors of the Magi, and teaching the Hindoos astronomy, the world 
had been chaos again. At that time, this wonderful people perfectly 
understood the true philosophy of the heavens—had, by the space of 
almost countless ages, anticipated Newton in his discoveries—had, by 
means of telescopes, discovered the mountains of the moon, and were, in 
fact, a people so polished, so enlightened, and so good, that it could hardly 
have been reconcilable to divine justice, to have allowed them to re- 
main on any part of this sublunary earth, even though that spot 
were the Emerald Isle—or Mr. O’Brien is very much mistaken. One thing 
is indubitably proved—the Egyptian divinity, Osiris, is a regular Paddy. 
His name should be written thus, O’Siris, the son of the Sun; as we 
write O’Brien, the son of his father. We repeat, on the authority of our 
highly gifted author, that, had it not been for the Irish, we should now,— 
the universal world,—have been plunged into the most bestial barbarism, 
(if the human race could have been perpetuated at all,) and, perhaps, at 
this very moment, hideous monsters would have been creeping on all 
fours, @ fa Monboddo, over this our Metropolitan seat of civilization, 
mere and police offices. Is the Irish then a nation to be treated as it 
1as been? The majority of its population to be fed upon potatoes, with 
the rinds only for the sustenance of the women and children? Shall such 
a nation be insulted by a Protestant ascendancy? or be slighted by 
delaying to them the repeal of the union ?—Shocking, monstrous, un- 
natural ! 

But the “ Round Towers?” Aye—now we are about to draw near to 
this unapproachable subject. The very discussion makes us think Hi- 
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bernically, and discourse in Irishisms. Most of our readers must be 
aware that there are many curious old round towers scattered over the 
face of the country, and all that has hitherto been known of them is, that 
they are “ Erections.” Well, the “ Royal Irish Academy,” in the honesty 
of their ignorance, ask to be enlightened upon the matter, and offer a re. 
ward to that antiquary who shall give the best exposition of these 
mysteries. It appears that Dr. Donnel only mystifies the fog that already 
surrounded the subject, and gets the reward; Mr. O’Brien dispels the 
mist, by withdrawing from the scene of truth the thick clouds that anti- 
quity, ignorance, and barbarism had placed before it, and gets twenty 
pounds ;—or, at least, he might have got it, if he had so elected. Now 
comes the question ; what are these round towers? We know, we know— 
but, by what roundabout way we shall go to explain their rotundity to 
the reader, alas! we know not. This, however, we will say, that had Mr. 
O’Brien written his book some three or four years ago, oie the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice was in its high and palmy state, every one of 
these erections would have been prosecuted as upright iubdieasion 
and the land would been made as smack smooth of them, as was the 
palm of the hand of widow Wadman’s mistress Bridget, in the memo- 
rable colloquy that took place between her and Corporal Trim, when 
that time-honoured soldier so forced his fair controversialist empha- 
tically to take up the rolling pin. However, as the Irish Protestant 
bishops seem to have just now such a plentiful paucity of cure of souls, we 
do not see why they should not perambulate the country, and preach 
down these old stones from their offensive perpendicularity, and scatter 
them, in their scorn, over the face of the earth. We now can fully com- 
prehend the bitter satire, that induced the erection of the Duke of York's 
me in Waterloo Place. Truly it was for chamber services. Our 

eautiful metropolis has now got a Phallic tower of its own, and we only 
want the statue of the late Bishop of Osnaburgh to stand upon it in 
crowning glory, and Pasquin’s pillar, or any other _ that was ever used 
for a vehicle for the most cutting sarcasm, will be hereafter but as a nine- 
pin in comparison to it. The Irish, when they were the only glory of the 
world, that shining light among nations, which we have before described, 
long before Christianity was ever thought of, built, in the plenitude of 
their wisdom, and in the excess of their civilization, these round towers. 
How could such an enlightened nation do otherwise ? 

Let us not be supposed, for one moment, by the tone of half banter that 
we have adopted, that we mean any thing personally derogatory to the abi- 
lities of Mr.O’ Brien. But the subject is, of itself, so curious, and so ridicu- 
lously pleasant, that, to be grave over it, in these our light notices, would 
be about as consistent as to see all the Lords of the Admiralty go down in 
state, to inspect the launching of a little boat, made ofa bean-shell, in a 
gutter in Duck Lane. If we be asked, Is Mr. O’Brien right in his conjec- 
tures? we should say, “ Yes.” But we are very far from pinning our faith 
upon much that he has asserted. The author is one of those wonderful 
persons, who would pick up an old feather upon a heath, and, with his as- 
tonishing talents, wondertul learning, and powers of deep research, he 
would prove it to have been moulted (if so it seemed good to him) some 
thousand years ago, from the wing of any given angel, from Gabriel 
downwards ; and, that too, in the teeth, and to the discomfiture, of all those 
he addresses in his dedication ; to wit, “ the learned of em the heads 
of its several universities, the teachers of religion, and the lovers of his- 
tory, the Alibensic order of freemasons, the fellows of the Royal Society, 
the members of the Royal Asiatic Society, the fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the editors of the Archwologic Scotia, the committees of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and the court of the honourable East India Company. 

We must now take our leave of this subject, but we cannot do so with- 
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out expressing our unfeigned admiration of the learning, abilities, and 
mental scope of the erudite author ; and, at the same time, warn him, if he 
should excite that attention which his genius deserves, that he will draw 
upon himself the illimitable hate, and peradventure persecution, of all the 
dunces, the old-school-learned, and the bigots, that now arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive privilege of dictating to the world, its policy 
its morals, and its forms of faith. Let him, being thus friendlily admo-. 
nished—prepare ! 





Hampden in the Nineteenth Century; or Colloquies on the Errors 
and Improvement of Society. 2 vols. Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. 

What shall we say to a work of this description? A work evidently 
written with the purest, the most generous motives; yet involving an 
attempt to break up the present basis of society, to destroy property, 
and to banish the very name of religion from all questions of government, 
and the cementing of the social compact. We think that the book 
should not have been published, at least, just now. It can but tend to 
the agitation of men’s minds. If the work fall into the hands of an 
enlightened reader, itis most likely that it will disgust—if of an ignorant 
one, mislead. The end that the writer, or the writers of this work wish 
to obtain, is this—universal happiness through an universal equality. Of 
course, such an end comprises, in its means, the abrogation of all indi- 
vidual right to landed property, the abrogation of all the professions save 
that of medicine, the deposition of all authority save that of instruction. 
If such a state of society could exist, how happy or how miserable those 
forming that society would be, God only knows. But thus much we fear- 
lessly predicate, that if there were such a society of one thousand persons, 
walled in from the rest of mankind by inaccessible rocks, or by other 
natural barriers ; if this society had every thing that clime and soil could 
afford, to administer to all their comforts—we say, that the bland equality 
and equanimity of character of that society would no longer exist, if one 
of them were by nature a little more idle, a little more arrogant, a little 
more voluptuous than the rest. If the aberration of the offender from 
what the rest had laid down as absolute virtue were gross, it would 
excite indignation, if only fatuitous or constitutional, pity; but in 
either case, if that aberration escaped restraint or punishment, others 
then would obey their proud or their licentious passions ; if restraint were 
in the least instance imposed, what then becomes of this Utopian system ? 
Then, when this question is asked, its advocates turn round, and say, and 
say it triumphantly, human character is not made by but for the man. 
Let us allow this, though we think that we could easily disprove, at least 
the universality of this assertion. The character is to be made for the 
man—and by whom? Surely by his fellow-men. But does it not re- 
quire the greatest stretch of the imagination to suppose that men will 
become, all at once, perfect enough for teachers? Nothing less than a 
miracle could bring about this desideratum ; and, as unfortunately mira- 
cles for good have long ceased, we fear we must be content to plod on in 
the usual way, acknowledge and submit to authority, strive for it with 
eagerness, and use it, when we get it, more for our own gratification than 
for the general welfare. As men become luxurious, and the arts of refine- 
ment descend to the very lowest classes, a better tone of opinion will 
spring up than that which now exists, and then misery will so disagree- 
ably intrude upon the general luxury, that people will at last find out 
that the surest means to be the most perfectly happy, will be to reduce 
the quantity of general misery in the community to the least possible 
scale. But this can never be effected by the isolated attempts of a few 
generous philanthropists. If the work before us were published as a 
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dreaming fiction, we should think it to be a most elegant and interesting 
compilation. We could much enjoy it as a politico-economical fairy 
tale ; but when itis written with the avowed purpose of making converts, 
and erecting a school where such subversive opinions are taught, we can- 
not help thinking that the work must have a mischievous tendency. This 
is our candid opinion, yet we express it with sorrow, as we do honour to 
the high and self-sacrificing feelings, that, in the purest benevolence, seem 
to have dictated every line of this curious work. But the amiable writer 
need not despair of seeing, even in his own person, a great amelioration 
in all the oppressed classes of society. The march of events cannot be 
retarded by oppression, and the human mind, we firmly believe, will 
never recede from the already great advance it has made in all knowledge ; 
and the best of knowledge, the science of happiness, will, in due 
time, have that attention paid to it, that men have hitherto neglected, 
we _ motives of personal ambition, pride of opinion, or peculiarity 
of faith. 





The Hunchback of Notre Dame. By Victor HvcGo. Translated by 
FrepDeERIC Suopert. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street ; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Cumming, Dublin ; and Galignani, 
Paris. 


We shall premise our remarks, by informing the reader, that this makes 
No. XXXII. of the Standard Novels, and, that it has been expressly 
translated for this edition. The merits of Victor Hugo, as a writer of 
vast powers, must, by this time, be tolerably well known, through the 
medium of translation, to the English reader. The romance before us is 
a fair specimen of what he can now do, and a pledge also, of what he 
may be hereafter capable. We will not endeavour to give our readers 
an idea of what it is like, by comparison. Even in personal beauty, that 
is to be tested by the organs of sight, how difficult is it to say, be- 
tween two or three who possess it, which has it in most perfection ! Every 
person who might be called upon to pronounce upon it, would be swayed 
in his preference by some occult sympathy that he not only could not de. 
scribe, but would not know even that he possessed. If it be diflicult 
to draw a comparison, in which the eyes only are concerned, how infi- 
nitely is that difficulty increased in pronouncing upon a matter so fine, 
und so recondite, as a literary composition. We shall, therefore, not talk 
about Scott, or Godwin, or Bulwer, and elucidate Hugo, by placing him in 
juxtaposition with any writer ancient or modern. He shall give evi- 
dence for himself, and the jury that tries him shall be our own feelings 
for what is grand and pathetic, and our taste for what is elegant and 
beautiful. There is, then, a grandeur in the conception of the tale, and a 
sort of barbarous sublimity in the manner of conducting it, that is deeply, 
and at times painfully, impressive. That there are many grotesque parts, 
and much broad humour, does not deteriorate from the majesty of the 
effect. It is a tale of anguish, of terror, and of tears ; and though the wild 
laugh of recklessness bursts upon us from time to time, it does but heighten 
the solemn and mournful hue of the general aspect of the narration, as 
the flashes of lightning make the intervening darkness more awfully 
black. In description Victor Hugo is all powerful ; he describes not 
only to the eye, but to the inmost heart. Had any one actually seen 
with their physical organs the scenes that are by the magic of words 
only, painted to the mind’s eye by this author, we feel assured that the 
spectator would carry away a much fainter impression of the objects 
than would the reader by the vivid delineations that are so redundant in 
this work. Then for original characters. What a host of idealities 
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stand before us! How awfully eccentric is Quasimodo, and beautifully 
wilful La Esmeralda! Then, again, there is Claude Frollo: who can help 
loving him, despite of all his follies? There is one part of this tale, that 
no one with nerves not firmly braced, ought to read with too much in. 
tenseness. We allude to that part where the roused Quasimodo gets in 
a state of excitement among his bells. How the riot and the roar of 
the belfry increases on the sensorium—we grow stunned—we almost cry 
out, and leap, and shout, and bound into madness with the infernal din. 
We hope we have said enough to produce an ardent desire in all to read 
what we have but so briefly, and so inadequately, touched upon. Almost 
every feeling, passion, and sentiment, that can agitate the human bosom, 
are brought into terrible activity in order to astonish the reader. With. 
out exaggeration, it may be justly said, that in perusing this work, a 
compressed life of unbounded excitement is actually lived through. 
We feel, for the time, possessed of the faculties of some being, inde- 
pendent of ourselves ; and when we close the book, we seem to have 
dropped all at once into our present existence, from some supernatural 
sphere, and it will be some time before we reconcile ourselves to the 
ordinary and every-day course of events that must necessarily meet us at 
every turn. 





A Treatise on Fortifications, deduced from Established Principles ; 
with Observations on the Increased Effects of Artillery. Compiled 
by Hector Smirn, Capt. H. P. William Annan, Croydon. 


We have looked carefully through this work, and find the various sub- 
jects that it contains lucidly and scientifically treated. The volume is 
copious, and every thing that is necessary to be known is amply consi- 
dered and clearly explained. Captain Smith arrogates to himself no new 
discoveries, and hazards upon paper noadventurous theories, that might be 
attended with the most baleful results, were they to be put in practice in 
the field. He aims at no greater praise than that of being a judicious com- 
piler ; and the ease and good sense that he has displayed in arranging other 
men’s thoughts, so as to make them available to practical purposes, de- 
serve great praise. Paradoxical as it may appear, it is however not the 
less true, that works like this, avowedly written upon the art of war, 
tend to the interests of humanity. When the science of attack and de- 
fence becomes a matter of mere abstract calculation, much carnage must 
necessarily be spared ; for if A brings a power equal to fifty to attack a 
fort commanded by B, that has a means of defence equal to forty only, 
surely B cannot incur any great portion of dishonour in yielding to a 
necessity so evident, without waiting till he has one-fourth of his men 
killed, and another fourth mutilated. It is a pity that these wars, with 
their pitched battles, and their taking of towns, cannot be yet brought 
to that calm and pure mathematical demonstration, that would enable two 
contending kings to sit with a large sheet of drawing-paper between them, 
as a chess-board is placed between two players, and then they might so 
arrange their forces with the pen, that countries might be overrun, armies 
beaten, and cities reduced, by mere algebraical exposition ; and thus, im- 
portant results be obtained, not only in a bloodless, but most amusing man- 
ner. We can conceive the Emperor of Austria saying very civilly to 
the Autocrat of the Russias, fighting their paper campaign, “ I bring a 
force =a+6 against Smolensko, you have only a disposable force to 
defend it=a+b—/; therefore consider the town to be taken.” “ Allowed,” 
replies his antagonist ; “ but then I have an army on your frontiers 
=e+b+2," &c. Would that the art military had to this complexion 
come at last! However, we have heartily to thank Captain Smith for 
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making one magnificent step towards it; and so doing, we shall, in his 
sphere, and according to his degree of merit, hail him as a benefactor to 
the human race. 





ie 


Cecil Hyde. A Novel. Anon. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley, Con- 
duit Street. 


This novel is written with a taste for what is beautiful, and a tact for 
what is humorous, that is really delightful. The author takes his sub- 
ject in hand with a masterly skill; he turns it now in this light, now in 
that, and, like a splendid mirror, he makes flash forth innumerable beams, 
sometimes dazzling with their witty brilliancy, at others, giving a more 
gentle and sentimental radiance. His characters are complete portraits ; 
they have all the fidelity of drawing that distinguishes those of the author 
of Pelham, though less gorgeous in colouring ; yet are they, on that ac- 
count, somewhat more natural. The character of Dashwood is as ori- 
ginal as any character now-a-days can possibly be. If a man may not, 
in our now soberly-constituted society, indulge in a little harmless eccen- 
tricity, without the fear of a commission of lunacy, or a patronizing 
visit from Dr. Burrows, it ought not to cause surprise, that the author 
who draws from nature, should endeavour to distinguish the actors in his 
writing, less by grand, bold, and distinctive marks, than by nice 
gradations of light and shadow, and by the gently blending of tints of 
an almost imperceptible difference. Next to the pleasantly mendacious 
Dashwood, the male coquette, St. George, is the delineation that pleases 
us most. He is so handsome, so bland, so good-tempered, has such a 
superabundance of all the virtues, save that of constancy, that he knows 
not how to expend them, except upon every female heart that comes in 
his way. The consequence is, that many flowers are culled, and none 
chosen ; and those that are thus gathered, but not worn, may lay them- 
selves down, and wither and die, whilst the spoiler goes on in his career 
to gather fresh triumphs. Independently of the vividness of character 
displayed in these volumes, we are continually surprised into mirth by 
some unwonted burst of humour, into admiration by some cutting stroke 
of satire, or into emotion by a happy touch of pathos. A work of this 
description should not be considered less as a novel to be taken up merely 
to amuse, than as a vivacious dissertation upon men, manners, and those 
startling occurrences that form the powerful scenes of this eventful drama, 
that we call life. In this view, a knowledge of the world, and a savoir- 
vivre sort of wisdom may be easily and pleasantly attained ; and our 
readers may believe us, when we affirm, that it is an attainment of ex- 
ceeding great value to those who are forced to play a high game with 
but a small stake, in this overreaching world that we call ours. If we 
have been thus elaborate in doing justice to our author, we must remind 
him that we also owe something to our readers ; and we must tell them 
that, excellent as is this work, it is meagre in plot, and that the writer 
has depended almost exclusively upon his wit, humour, and the graces 
of his style, for the great success that he has achieved. We care little 
for the actors, excepting to hear them speak. We must deplore this 
want of an absorbing interest, not so much for the interest itself, but for 
the sake of the many who read only for the pleasure of being tantalized 
until the last chapter, who would thus be beguiled into much instruction, 
and haply thus tutored into better taste—ez. gra. Miss Snubbs asks Miss 
Dubbs what she thinks of Cecil Hyde, and Miss Dubbs replies, “Oh! it 
is very clever and all that—too clever for me ; but it didn't make me cry 
once—no dangers, no heart-breaking distress, no nothing to work on my 
susceptible feelings.” Whereupon Miss Snubbs sends for a Minerva 
Press novel, and makes herself miserably happy through its five volumes 
of delicate distresses. 

Feb. 1834.—vo1n. 1X.—NO. XXXIV. 
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Shetches of Canada, and the United States. By Wtuuiam L. Macken- 
zig. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


This work, which we should have noticed before, is prefaced by a 
very seusible introduction. We request all those who get hold of the 
work to read it. The author evidently wishes to assimilate the institu. 
tions of Canada with those of the United States, and we believe that a 
majority of the Canadians wish it themselves. But, in noticing the work, 
we will wave all political discussions, and view it in the light only of a 
journal of aman who has seen much, thinks earnestly, and expresses 

imself well. The author arrives at Western New York, in May, 1829, 
and he gives us a very spirited description of that rising city. We have 
then some notices of Franklin, and of Joseph Bonaparte, not altogether 
new, but amusingly related. When he arrives at Philadelphia, he is still 
more diffuse in his descriptions, and not the less amusing. He sees every 
thing with the eyes of a man well pleased with the people, and more so 
at finding himself considered as one among them. We have some touch- 
ing details of the barbarous practice of kidnapping, which go to prove, if 
proof were necessary, that justice must continue lame as well as blind, 
and humanity be disgraced, until slavery is abolished, root and branch, 
in the pseudo-free states. This existence of slavery is a taunt, that the 
most corrupted and most despotic governments can always throw into the 
face of America ; a stain, that she should eagerly wipe from her brow; a 
reproach, that she should blot out from her annals. The remarks on 
General Jackson are very good, and very appropriate: he seems, after all, 
to be a fine old fellow, with great decision of character in acting, and firm- 
ness of nerve in prosecution. But we have neither space nor time to go 
through all the items that make up this instructive book. Its bias is very 
independent, perhaps too republican for many readers in England, but, 
on that account, the information that it contains ought not to be disre- 
garded, nor its good repudiated, because it is not made palatable by 
subserviency. To all those who intend to found their fortunes in the 
western hemisphere, we recommend the careful study of this volume. 
Though, in some measure, Mr. Mackenzie holds America out as a land 
of promise, he neither says, that, because they have a president, and no 
nobility, that it is a land, either flowing with milk and honey, or that on 
it will be rained down manna for the idle and discontented, but he does 
say, that it is a land where labour, energy, and industry, will take root, 
become a goodly tree, and bear upon its wide-spreading branches, in due 
season, all the fruits of prosperity that human fallibility has a right to 
expect. Though Mr. Mackenzie is strong in eulogium, yet he does not 
spare reproof when he thinks it deserved; we believe him to be as candid 
and impartial as a man with strong opinions can be. We wish to adda 
word of our own in conclusion. The liberty of the American republic 1s 
in no danger from an ambitious president, a rebellious army, or an op- 
eases aristocracy. The union of the federated states may be in some 

ittle peril, on account of their conflicting and individual interests, but 
this will not endanger the republican form of government of any one schis- 
matic state. The liberty of the whole of America seems secure against 
the operation of all these causes. What it has to fear, is the slavery of a 
many-headed mob theocracy. In several of the cities, the regulations 
affecting personal liberty on the Sunday, and interference with domestic 
affairs and habits on every other day, are fast increasing, and, if not timely 
checked by the good sense of the people themselves, will, in due time, 
degenerate into an absolute tyranny. If a nation is to be priest-ridden, 
better that it should wear the gorgeous chains of pontifical Rome, than 


crawl in the sordid thraldom of hypocritical and lank-haired secta- 
rianism, 
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The Medical Works of Paucus Ecinera, the Greek Physician; trans- 
lated into English, with a copic:s Commentary. By Francis 
Apams, Esq., Surgeon. Welsh, ‘I'rcuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. London ; 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Hodges and Smith, Dublin ; 
Brown and Co., Aberdeen. 


We have always had a kindly and reverential feeling for the members of 
the medical profession. We have generally found them of bland and 
urbane manners, well informed, temperate in their opinions, and much 
enlightened in all their views. That acerbity of temper and dictatorial 
spirit so common among even the most gifted of those learned in the laws, 
generated, no doubt, by the contentious nature of their calling, is rarely 
to be found among the faculty. Their office is never to injure, to irritate, 
or to vanquish ; but, on the contrary, they approach us with the smile of 
reassurance, to cheer, to heal, and even, at the very worst, to alleviate 
and to soothe. The eye of genuine gratitude has been oftener turned 
towards the gentle physician, than to any other person existing. With 
the sentiments which we have just expressed, it cannot be doubted that 
we hail with pleasure a work of the description of the one now before 
us, and dry as the subject may seem to the general reader, and fas- 
cinating as the impassioned novels appear to be, that await around us, 
we assert that we have read the whole of Paulus Mgineta with perce. 
What we have done as an amusement, the medical practitioner should do 
asaduty. It is true, that the modern knows more of the pathology of 
disease. Anatomy has opened to him a vast, and interesting volume, 
and chemistry has made him familiar with agents of vast power; yet had 
the olden physician excellent tact, patient observation, and carefully re- 
corded experience. Science has been benefited by recent discoveries, but 
the patient cares but little for the benefit that science may derive, but 
much for his own. The fathers of medicine, like their wiser sons, cured 
their patients—sometimes. It certainly cannot be unprofitable to know 
by hes means. This excellently concocted book will afford that infor- 
mation. We do not blame the smile that might mantle over the face of 
the young student that is now walking the hospitals, when he reads in 
Paulus A.gineta, “ that the oil of a levigated burnt swift (stellio ) rubbed 
over the great toe of the right foot,” would be most efficacious to pro- 
long a doubtful dynasty ; but we certainly should blame him, if he care- 
lessly threw aside all the valuable hints, the sound prescriptions, and the 
fruits of experience, that are so profusely offered him in this translation. 
It is got up in a most admirable manner, and the commentary on the 
books is well managed, and evinces profound research into this particular 
subject, and much of general learning. We think this book is fitted to 
become the tenant of every medical library. People are cured, and it 
must be pleasing to the doctor, after his recent victory over death, to 
take down this volume, and observe how the ancients would have fought 
the battle ; and men will die, and after the triumph of the enemy, it must 
still be some consolation to know, that Paulus would have found himself 
in this case in the same afflictive predicament ; and if not, why not? 
That why not, might be beneficial to the next patient. 


- —~——-—_—- ——- 


The Coquet. By the Author of “ Miserrimus.” 3 vols. Thomas 
Hookham, Old Bond Street. 
j j se V nius has been fro- 
We have been disappointed. In these volumes genius | 
dion, but mone ways asnentally Had the humour oon a little broader, 


it would have been an excellent burlesque. Exaggeration — ae 
every page. The effort, when so apparent, even when successful, is not 
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pleasing. We wonder at the dislocations and the distortions of a pos- 
ture-master, and—shudder. The author of the Coquet has made us also 
wonder, and though we have not shuddered, we have shrugged up our 
shoulders. It is a disjointed affair altogether ; the parts amalgamate 
vilely. We cannot feel ourselves at home in a single page. We have, in 
reading, that feeling about us that makes us turn round to a friend, who is 
endeavouring to mystify us, and say, “ Pooh! youare hoaxing us.” And yet, 
with all this, there is a fund of good things thrown in, throughout the vo- 
lumes with a lavish profusion. There is one character too, as original as 
anything in this modern world of sameness can be original, faithfully and 
consistently portrayed. We mean the romping, mischievous animal, Sylvia: 
a female Pickle, but more genuine and natural than her prototype. Had the 
author but the happiness to have had by him a severe and caustic friend, 
to have restrained exuberance, kept down the ebullitions of his too wild 
spirits, and forced the line of common sense continually under his observa- 
tion,what an admirable work might we not have had! The tragic part, that 
darkens upon us at the end, is bad every way. We are not prepared for 
it by our previous reading—the climax is too violent, and inappropriately 
savage. The moral escapes the attention in the very stupefaction of 
horror. In one word, it is not in good taste. We expected better of the 
“Author of Miserrimus.” Nobly did that work trumpet forth for him 
“the note of preparation ;” and we held it to be a preparation for run- 
ning a race of literary glory. But his Pegasus has bolted from the 
course. The steed is too wild; it must be physicked—a little critical 
scouring will be eminently serviceable to both rider and horse ; and we 
doubt not but that they wiil both get it. When this course of medicine 
has had its salutary effect, we hope to see the author again mounted, 
going at a more measured pace, and we make no doubt that he will ulti- 
mately and triumphantly attain the winning-post. 





The Baboo, and other Tales, Descriptive of Society in India. 2 vols. 
Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


The reading world has lately been particularly fortunate in having ac- 
quired so many vivid and picturesque descriptions of India, in all its 
various departments, social, moral, and physical. The one under our notice 
is second to none in graphic powers. The different European residents 
before us with a striking individuality. The mind at once acknow- 
edges them to be correct delineations. The Baboo himself is, however, 
the principal actor in this eastern story. He is a perfect study. Alone, 
he would preserve any work from the imputation of dulness, but when 
he is so well supported, the reader may easily conceive, that in 
taking up the Baboo, there will be a work of no common order submitted 
to his inspection. The hero, Captain Foster, is a fine, manly charac- 
ter; indeed, almost magnanimous, though, perhaps, the very straight- 
laced in morality, would feel bound to condemn him openly, however 
much they might admire him in private. In fact, the habits and tone ot 
Oriental society are continually throwing both ladies and gentlemen, as 
respects the tender relations of life, into what the French call, false posi- 
tions. We might almost say, that no one who has never been in India, 
ought to judge the conduct of the Europeans who are forced to reside 
there, without first possessing a very great share of toleration. But to 
speak more immediately as to the work before us. All who wish to have 
a thorough knowledge of Indian manners, ought to make themselves ac- 
uainted with these volumes. They embrace specimens of all classes, 
rom the governor-general down to the most abject pariah. Subjoined to 
the Baboo we have “ Theodore, or,Ceelebs the Y ounger,” a young gentleman, 
whose inflammatory imagination throws him into a thousand strange va- 
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rieties of mind. In the quarter where he was really in love, he never sus- 
pected the mischief, until he found himself unaccountably jilted by all his 
other adored ones. It is a short, a pleasant, and a striking sketch. “A 
Man of Sentiment in the Mosupel,” contains some humour, but it has 
something outre and unnatural about it. It is, however, very amusing. 
Independently of the literary claims that these volumes have upon 
the public, there is another, the sacredness and extent of which may be 
seen in the preface. It is that of a widow, wishing to embalm the me- 
mory of one, whose talents appear to have excited her admiration, and 
whose virtues, her devoted affection. This beautiful feeling would cer- 
tainly be no apology for intruding upon the public an indifferent book, 
but we cannot help thinking that it gives a grace to, and enhances the 
value of, a good one. 


—_—— —-—._ —_—_— . 
-_-— ——— ee ee 


A Narrative of the Peninsular War. By Lieut.-Col. Leiru Hay, 
F.R.S. & M.P. Second Edition, 2 vols. Henry Washbourne, 
Salisbury Square, London ; Stirling and Kenny, Edinburgh. 


As we wish the circulation of this work, we feel it right to state that 
this edition is sold for half-a-guinea, the price of the original one being a 
guinea. It is a faithful and soldierly account of the operations of the 
armies in Spain and Portugal, and, without any attempts at fine writing, 
is very interesting. In it justice is done to all parties, even to those who 
opposed us. Sometimes the animadversions on the measures and tactics 
of the various chiefs in command are rather severe ; and the gallant colonel 
is not unfrequently at issue with another gallant colonel, who has written 
on the same subject—we mean Napier. ‘‘ When doctors disagree, who 
shall decide ?” says the adage. We know that the consequence of their 
disagreement is often death to a third par _. If such is the end of disagree- 
ment between men whose profession is the preservation of life, how much 
more awful must the result be, of disagreement between heroes whose 
dreadful trade is that of death, to those who may dare to interfere! We 
shall therefore, with all due humility, decline to give an opinion on the 
disputed points, though we must say, that we have a very strong one. 
Authenticity, exactitude, and the merits of “a plain unvarnished tale,” 
are the characteristics of Colonel Hay’s narrative. All the graces of 
style, powerful, and often impassioned philosophical views, and a com- 
prehensive insight into the human mind, mark almost every page ot 
Napier’s history ; and yet, we think we rise up with more actual matter. 
of toes information from the perusal of the narrative now before us, than 
we do from its more gorgeous rival. Again we repeat, that, upon the 
points on which the two historians differ, we must re silent. We con- 
clude by saying, that it is almost a duty for every Englishman to read 
this work of Colonel Hay, if that Englishman still ranks a patriotic feel- 
ing among the virtues, and is not too stoical to rejoice in the glory of his 
countrymen. 





The East India Sketch Book. By aWLapy. Second Series. 2 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


The genius of novel writing having rambled over all parts of Europe, 
and even winged her way into the back woods of western America, now 
stoops from her lofty flight, over the crowded and steaming plains of 
India. That this excursion has not been injudicious, the animated pages 
of these volumes amply prove. They are not only interesting, but hi hl 
instructive. No one can read the tale of the Half Caste, without both 
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painful and pleasurable emotions ; yet there is something not quite natu- 
ral, and wholly unamiable, in the character of the hero. He writhes be- 
neath the neglect and contumely of his white connexions, his father and 
family being included among them ; yet he repays all this with an over- 
flowing measure of heaped-up scorn upon the devoted head of his own 
dark-blooded mother. It gives us pain to contemplate such a picture as 
the authoress has here drawn, and from the contemplation of it we are 
= to escape. The “‘ Leaves from the Journal of a Debutante,” are 
»0th witty and remarkable. The “ Punishment” is a story of a darker 
hue: it is tragic, and, as far as the nature of the Hindu is concerned, 
true. It must have required many successive ages of mental debase- 
ment, to have rendered so demoniac the passion of revenge. This 
sketch should be studied by all who are compelled to meddle with Indian 
affairs. Of “ Mrs. Arlington,” and the “ Burying-Ground,” nothing fur- 
ther need be said, excepting, that, as far as the opportunity will permit, 
they are by no means inferior to the rest of the work. ‘* Country Life” 
is elegantly descriptive. The “Court Martial” is a tale of the most 
absorbing interest to the military ; a little too much dashed with a poli- 
tical bias. ‘“ Intercepted Letters” contain a useful caution to those who 
picture to themselves what India is, by studying the Arabian Tales. The 
** Reminiscences of Shaik Ismael” we look upon as the best piece of por- 
traiture in the volumes. Those who wish to penetrate into one of the 
darkest and most devious labyrinths of the human heart, should study this 
tale, and well will they be repaid for their labour. ‘ Alicia Brooke,” 
* Hoossain’s Adventure,” “The Mate’s Story,” “ A Day at St. Helena,” 
and * The Return,” are all deserving attention, and will be read with 
wrofit. ‘These volumes have a merit that a new novel seldom aspires to. 
Vhilst we are deriving amusement from the perusal of them, we are in- 
sensibly, yet pleasantly, imbibing many and important moral truths, and 
becoming acquainted with the geography, climate, and manners of a vast 
country. 





Decision and Indecision; or, the Two Cousins. By the Wife of a 
Wesleyan Minister. J. Mason, 14, City Road. 


To those who are of the Wesleyan persuasion, this tale must be very 
dear; but to make it palatable to the general reader, a partial conver- 
sion at least, from the accustomed modes of thinking, must take place in 
his mind. This story is meant to be deeply religious, and sternly moral ; 
it may be so in a methodistical light, but it is very illogical. Much of 
the salvation of the souls of some of the actors depends entirely upon the 
accident of there being in the neighbourhood a minister of the right way 
of thinking. Can God’s grace, and eternal life, depend upon anything so 
fortuitous? It is impious to think so. The assumption of the discovery 
of the only road to eternal happiness, which is continually obtruded upon 
the reader, makes these otherwise well-intentioned and well-written 
tales, so nauseating to the reader that is not within the pale of the sec- 
tarian community. We have, as usual, a death-bed scene, worked up 
with painful accuracy. And that consumption! what a ghastly light it 
throws over the scenes of the pious school of novelists! A book of this 
sort could not be written without one. Our readers will not, I am sure, 
believe that one of the writers of this sectarian spirit, a minister of the 
gospel, and a great writer and distributer of religious tracts, actually 
gloats over this soul-harrowing and torturing disease, and revels in the 
idea of its prevalence in our humid climate, as affording ample scope to 
get up long and trying death-bed scenes, and furnishing materials for 
much good writing. Such, however, is the fact. Surely, it must be re- 
membered how that, some ten or fifteen years ago, the public was inun- 
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dated by religious novels, the hero of which was always a pale young 
parson, with an attendant pulmonary complaint. How we detested the 
cant they contained, and how hurriedly we closed one of these nauseous 
books, whenever we were entrapped to dip into their pages! Let us 
look with all humility into the face of our Creator, but let us look there 
for smiles, and mercy, and we shall find there not wrath, but draw 
from it, whatever our belief may be—no despair. 





Zara; or, the Black Death, a Poem of the Sea. By the Author of 
“ Naufragus.” Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


We are not of those who joy to wield the cutting instrument of criticism 
over a Victim, with the ferocious joy of a scalping Indian. We feel no 
pleasure in severing a ay author limb from limb, and casting his quiver- 
ing members, in all the hideousness of distortion, to the derision of a 
hooting public. Literary abortions are not to our taste. We wish to see 
them buried silently and decently in the dark sepulchre of oblivion. To cut 
deplorable jokes over a deplorable work is but poor amusement for us, and 
none at all for the author; but, alas! we cannot pluck a man quietly by 
the sleeve, and whisper to him, that he is a fool. He will neither believe 
us, nor burn his book. He calls for conviction. He demands chapter 
and verse. He does not say innocently, like honest Dogberry, “ Write me 
down an ass; although he may have so written himself down in every 
body’s estimation but his own; but he clamours for proof, and when it is 
given him, he is like Cobbett’s farmers, who pray for rain, and grumble 
when they get it. We wish to imitate the simplicity of Mrs. Garrick, 
when she wrote to Kean, and laconically said, ‘‘ Dear sir, you cannot 
play Abel Drugger.” And thus we indite, with a heavy heart, to the 
author of Zara, “ Dear sir, you cannot write poetry.” Indeed, we never 
thought you could, after we had read your first stanza, where we find 
you making your calm sea heave her dumb plaints in undulating swells, 
sullenly, as if her bosom was torn by some wayward ill, like to a breast 
where silent passion dwells. You then go on, and tell us, that the sky 
was gemmed with clouds, which clouds were wrapp'd in sullen gloom, as 
if they staid a mandate, that was soon expected, to be free, and scud 
over the space they overlaid. You writeall this, and yet appear not to 
be aware that you are writing nonsense. We will proceed no farther in 
the expos‘—the task to us is most irksome, but at once give the reader one 
of the concluding stanzas, and it shall be a complete one. 

«* Now off! my pilot poem,—soar in air! 
Mount, aerial Zara! naught thy flight deters, 
Except thy fancy flights, and some there are, 
Which doubtless will be “‘ wing’d ” by reviewers ; 
My courteous readers! | have taken care 
‘To cater for you well (barring errors ;) 
And should my maiden-poem please, we may 
Again, perchance, meet at no distant day.” 


We ask the reader, in all honesty, can such stuff be criticized ? Of an 
author who could write thus, who would ask any thing ? 





Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and Writings: arranged from 
contemporary and other authorities. By the Author of “ Selwyn, 
&e. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


This is a christian’s book, and ought to be held in corresponding reve- 
rence. The industry, the research, and the talent displayed in the com- 
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ilation that forms this biography, are deserving of high praise. The 
Sines of the highly-gifted, pious, and beautiful Olympia Morata, will 
be looked upon by all right-thinking persons as a subject of triumph, and, 
if possible, of emulation. Nor is this work valuable only on account 
of its piety and high religious tone; it is highly interesting and instruc- 
tive as a veracious record of the manners and events of the very eventful 
times of which it treats. Characters, whose names are embalmed in his- 
tory for their virtues, or made execrable to posterity for their vices, con- 
tinually and opportunely appear upon the scene. We recommend this 
work to all classes, but more especially to the younger portions of society, 
as a good antidote against sceptical writings, and modern publications of 
a morality too lax. It is a great and glorious thing to direct the enthu- 
siasm of youth into the channel worthy of it, and of that God who be- 
stowed it for purposes, we must believe of good towards man, and of 
honour to his own omnipotence. That this work will have done no little 
towards an end so laudable, we firmly believe ; it has therefore our best 
wishes, and it will have our recommendation in all quarters where our 
humble influence may happen to extend. 





A Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying, showing the unreasonable- 
ness of subscribing to other men’s faith, and the iniquity of perse- 
cuting different opinions. By JEREMY Taytor, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to King Charles the First, and some time Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. 
CatTerRMOLE, B.D. John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


This is the first number of the Sacred Classics. The publication must 
do good. In an introduction written with a temperate, and yet most 
christian spirit, which does infinite honour to the author, we are made 
acquainted with the nature and designs of the work. If it could, in 
some measure, produce greater uniformity in opinion among the various 
christian sects, it would be productive of great good. We think that it 
has this tendency. That it must produce an extended feeling of good 
will among all true believers, we are morally certain. In this point of 
view, we may, without exaggeration, call this publication a blessing in an 
earthly sense ; and that that blessing of a higher order, without which 
all undertakings are vanity, may be upon it, is sincerely and devoutly 
our wish. Ardently do we entreat all parties, not excluding the 
orthodox of the established church, to read this splendid work of 
Jeremy Taylor. If it be studied in the charitable, yet searching spirit 
that every Christian should bring to the perusal, how much the cold 
mists of uncharitableness will be dispelled! What a flood of heavenly 
light will there not be shed upon the path of all who are travelling the 
same way, though apparelled in the various costumes of different for- 
malities—a light, that shall increase brotherly love without diminishing 
faith, and prove triumphantly to the world, that one glorious assurance 
of redemption was formed, not only for all nations, but also for all 
natures. 





Lives and Exploits of English Highwaymen, Pirates, and Robbers. 
By G. Wuirengap, Esq. 2 Vols. Bull and Churton, Holles 
Street. 

This work will procure for itself many readers ; more, perhaps, than it 


deserves. The author has not made the most of his materials, and the 
whole of it requires revision, for many things are introduced in the vo- 
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lumes, that the most superficial reader knows not to be authentic. The 
work is very well illuminated by some excellent wood-cuts. There is 
room for a very good biography of these liberal-motived gentry, who act 
upon their own construction of the social compact; but it should be a 
biography not written with the gusto that usually marks such composi- 
tions. There should be no attempt to exalt the character of the heroes. 
Every line should mark them down with the deepest detestation, and 
they should be held up in no point of view to the admiration of the world. 
There is so much of latent evil, and indeed ferocity, in the nature of man, 
that the very recital of great bad actions, despite of a virtuous educa- 
tion, and all that religion may urge to the contrary, excites a morbid 
ambition in our breasts that urges us, if not to imitate, at least to 
applaud. Stigmatize every theft, and every robbery, whether committed 
at great personal risk, or with a most safe baseness, as despicably mean, 
and then we shall soon learn to estimate these kinds of characters at their 
just value. 





England and America. A Comparison of the Social and Political 
State of both Nations. 2 vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington 
Street. 


This is a work that evinces extraordinary talent. An attentive perusal 
must cause the most inert to think, and those who are in the habit of ex. 
ercising their reflecting faculties, must find their ruminations directed into 
strange and novel channels. , The political economists, who have talked and 
talked, not so much for the elucidation of “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” but to bring into an attractive light only so much 
of the truth as may be palateable to the existence of the present aristo- 
cracy, with all the evils thereunto appended, are here finely shewn > 
The question of what rent really is, we **!..k that our author has finally 
settled. But this, and many other abstract and recondite truths, he has 
settled, not in a dull, prosy, dogmatical style, but with an eloquence as 
pleasing as it is powerful, and was unexpected. He appears not only to 
be a discoverer, but an admirer of truth. He has drawn her from out of 
the gloomy and cold shades of sophistry, and presented her to the world 
in all her beauty, not with the frigidity of a philosopher, but with the 
assionate devotion of a lover. His exposition of the present state ot 
Pnelich society is clear, his inquiry into the causes of that state pene- 
trating and conclusive, and his anticipations of what will be the result of 
all the curious and disastrous sides under which we exist, are 
given with the true spirit of prophecy—not that prophecy, the offspring of 
a heated imagination, but one which is led to speak with confidence, from 
the consciousness of the faculty of tracing effects to causes, and of know- 
ing where events must terminate, by observing the course they are taking. 
His notions on universal suffrage are excellent. It must come, Let us 
then prepare for it, and prepare those who are to use it, to use it judici- 
ously. When it can be conceded beneficially, even the most virulent 
Tory must admit the justice of the concession. Ihe sentiment that is 
expressed in this work about the education of the very poor, we have 
often before promulgated in our short notices on works of political ane. 
my. Clothe them, feed them, give them leisure, and respect them, anc 
they will educate themselves. Give them leave to feel that they pe 
minds, by some other test than the sensation of abject misery, and it “ 
not be long before they cultivate them. But how to elevate their -_ i- 
tion seems to be the gordian knot of political economy. Whilst — 
sors, and writers of treatises, and legislators, and country gy 
are all vainly fumbling to unravel a single turn, we greatly fear, if they 


do not expedite the affair, the perishing, the degraded, yet, since they 
Feh. 1834.—von. 1X.—NO. XXXIV. 
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have become dangerous in their misery, the no longer despised poor will 
cut the knot themselves with the sword of rebellion. Yes, we must better 
the condition of the poor—but how? We have ourselves a strong, yet 
unexpressed opinion upon the subject, which cannot be made known in a 
cursory notice like this, lest our necessary brevity should cause us to be 
misunderstood, and we should only injure our suffering fellow subjects, 
whom we so ardently wishtoserve. ‘The remedy the author of this work 
recommends, is emigration. We think this the weakest part of his work. 
He seems tainted with the Malthusian heresy, that is so cold-hearted in 
its reasonings, and so anti-human in its conclusions. We also think 
that the author, in his plans for colonization, betrays a leaning to accom- 
pany them with a modified and humane plan of slavery, in order to ac- 
quire a compulsory combination of labour, to form society into its mu- 
tually depend masses, and to prevent the new settlers, led astray by a 
mistaken spirit of independence, from wandering away into solitudés they 
are insufficient at first, and unwilling afterwards, to cultivate, and thus 
degenerating into barbarians. If we have mistaken him, we beg his par- 
don. If we have mistaken him, we have a right to ask, why he dwelt so 
long and so forcibly on every attempt at colonization, ancient and mo- 
dern, that has only prospered through the means of subjecting, by force 
or fraud, a larger party to work incessantly for a smaller? We will say 
nothing of the corn laws, on which our author has said so much. W< 
must leave him to settle that question with the landlords, but they must 
make haste about their decision, or the question will be soon settled for 
them very summarily. We must hasten to conclude our short notice on 
what, we confess, we should have wished to have made a principal article 
in the original papers of our Magazine, by begging every one to make 
themselves fully acquainted with this work. Let not the reader ‘be 
startled, by finding some of his long-cherished opinions so fiercely at- 
tacked ; let him not be surprised at finding the advocate for universal free 
trade, justifying the American tariff, and other apparent inconsistencies. 
The author is one accustomed to search beneath the surface of things. 
He knows, in general, where the error lies. He traces a mischief or a 
mistake even from its dark origin, through all its devious windings, until 
it assumes the aspect of a venerated error, and, dressed in the apparel of 
wisdom, sits in high laces, and determines the misery of thousands. 
Had he been equally skilled in pointing out remedies, we should unhe- 
sitatingly pronounce him the ablest man of his day. But, to our disap- 
pointment, he is too much like a learned physician, who can most accu- 
rately describe the causes, the progress, and foretell the probable termina- 
tion of the disease, and then commend the patient to the doctrine of 
chances. Even the panacea of emigration that he recommends, he does 
not seem to dwell upon with any thing like confidence—he only points 
out the very best way that the medicine is to be applied—yet doubts of 
its efficacy. 





The Plays‘and Poems of Shakspeare. 15 vols. A.J. Valpy, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This, the last volume of Valpy’s elegantly printed, and beautifully 
illustrated edition of Shakspeare, contains his poems. His works 
would not be complete without them. They have arrived lately to a 
degree of popularity that they have always richly deserved. The plates 
in this volume are by no means inferior to those of the very best of its 
predecessors. The edition is altogether an elegant and well-sustained 
affair, an ornament to any library, and a matter of exultation for those 
who rejoice in the progress of the fine arts, and the refinements of civili- 
zation. 
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The Literary Cyclopedia; or Universal Dictionary of Ideas. By 
Tuomas Doxsy. With an Original Memoir of each Author. By 
Tuomas Roscor, Esq. George Berger, 42, Holywell Street, 
Strand. 


The great utility of this work will soon be understood by a short de- 
scription of it. It is an alphabetical collection of ideas and sentiments 
from the English classic authors. Thus, do I want to know what Butler 
thought of an alderman, I turn to the letter A, under the head Butler, 
and I find that an alderman “ is clothed in scarlet, the livery of his sins, 
like the rich glutton, to put him in mind of the means by which he 
came to his wealth and preferment. He makes a trade of his eating, 
and, like a cock, scrapes where he eats. The public pays for all, and 
more, which he and his brethren share among etnacioee, for they never 
make a dry reckoning.” The Minerva press novelists will now never 
want excellent mottos for headings of their chapters, and we shall be great 
gainers, seeing that but few books will now be published that have not 
something good in them. 


Literary Recreations ; or Scenes from Real Life. By the Rev. J. 
YounG. Whittaker and Co. London; Moseley, Derby ; and Teb- 
but, Leicester. 


There is a graceful, yet sober christian dignity about these short 
sketches, that makes the heart do reverence in gladness to the all-seeing 
power that so wonderfully and beneficently directs our unconscious 
steps, even in the most trivial of our wanderings on the path of life. The 
perusal of this work will make the reader fully understand why no reli- 
gious person should ever give way to a God-forgetting, sinful elevation, 
on the one hand, or sink into a distrustful despondency on the other. 
Call the manifold direction in human affairs, that seem to take a course 
so often utterly at variance with human intention or human foresight, by 
what name you will, none can deny, who believe in the Bible, that there 
is a special providence even in the fall of a sparrow. Of this divine 
truth, Mr. Young’s elegant little book is a most interesting exemplifi- 
cation. 


The Wedding Gown. A Comedy. John Miller, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


This is No. II., (No. I. has not been sent to us,) of Miller's modern 
acting dramas. It is now performing at Drury Lane, to the re 4 
tisfaction of good audiences. It is certainly not a piece of a hig’ ya po 
writing. Two of the characters are quite extraneous to et posers i 
the plot, and yet, had they been fully developed, a ro ony “The 
have proved the best. The first scenes are undoubtedly witty. - | ° 
situations are often exciting, and it has altogether much interest ; om 
the sentiments of it are of the clap-trap order. rhe whole speech of : © 
retired citizen—which is like pelting the pit with ey Pa Sa —— 
worst description of that school. Besides, it misses ne maar , 2 t 
days of pretension and fashion-hunting, there is scarcely one of . a 
dience lower than the two-shilling gallery, whe, when he een " ll 
theatre, but wishes altogether to sink the shop, and —_— ney Pen 
those around him take him to be, if not actually a reo old 
professional ; so he adjusts his cravat accordingly, ah sean tae 2-2 
chain, and pronounces all such trash as old “pr mies. - cee ete 
low. Mr. Jerrold will improve, and we shall always 


echo his successes. 
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Social Evils, and their Remedy. By the Rev. Cuarves B. Taytor, 
M.A. The Lady and the Lady's Maid. Smith and Elder, 
Cornhill. 


Mr. Taylor aspires to become that in religion, which Harriet Marti- 
neau is in political economy. Notwithstanding the general excellence of 
this Number, we think that there is a spirit of worldliness about it, a 
self-complacency at singing the song of praise in the palace of the great 
in the land, a gilding of the pill of helinane to attract the eye, anda 
sweetening of it to pamper the palates of the aristocracy, that is not quite 
apostolical. We may be wrong, but such is our impression, and we can- 
not help expressing it. For the rest, we most heartily and sincerely re- 
commend the study of this little work ; to all classes of servants it must 
be a great benefit. Their masters ought to purchase it for them, as it is 
too high priced for people in that class, though, looking at its moral and 
religious value, it ought to be held as very estimable. 


The Works of Robert Burns, with his Life. By ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM. 6 vols. Vol. I. Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo Place. 


This is as it should be. We hope that Mr. Cunningham will not be 
offended by our saying, that there is something similar, both in the outline 
of life, and in the genius, of both the editor and the poet. The biography 
in this volume is at once a fine piece of writing, at which we are sure 
that the author did not aim, and, taken in a right sense, a most excellent 
moral essay, that ought to shame and reform a class, that, though gene- 
rally opposed to all reform, are yet not quite dead to a galling sentiment of 
shame. Very great industry indeed has been employed in collecting the 
materials for this life, and still greater talent in the employment of them. 
This edition must become a library book. We say this dictatorially. We 
hope and trust that in the succeeding volumes Mr. Cunningham will 
favour us with notes and notices on the various poems as they occur in 
order. We need not recommend a work that all will be so eager to pos- 
sess, and which all are so competent to enjoy. 


Family Classical Library. No. XLIX. Livy. Vol. 1V. A.J. Valpy, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This number contains a very interesting portion of the history of Rome, 
that part in which Hannibal played so conspicuous a figure, and became 
so dangerous to the very existence of the eternal city. This is a volume 
full of bustle, and actually seems to reverberate with the clangor of arms. 
By the means of this elegant translation Roman history will become 
familiar to thousands who had else missed a great amusement, and been 
deprived of still greater instruction. 


Birmingham and its Vicinity as a Manufacturing and Commercial 
District. By W. Hawkes Smitu. With numerous Engravings on 
Steel. Radclitfe and Co. Birmingham ; Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


This book is useful and ornamental to many excellent purposes. The 
man of science, the antiquary, and the traveller, will here all find their 
separate tastes consulted. The engravings are executed in the clearest 
and the purest style. We wish that every considerable town in the king- 
dom could boast of a similar ornament. We do not think that even the 
metropolis has, at once, so compact and so elegant an expository work of 
its edifices. The price is exceedingly low—but half-a-crown. 
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Reply in refutation of the Pamphlets of Lieut.Gen. R. Darling, late 
Governor of New South Wales, and Major-Gen. Darling. By 
Davip Smita Hatt, Esq., Editor and Proprietor of the “ Sydney 
Monitor.” Benjamin Franklin. 


We dare not comment upon this publication. An honest opinion ex- 
‘age may be construed into a libel committed. In this respect, the 
aw, like an unsheathed dagger, lies in the path, and at the use, of every 
scoundrel who is mean enough to pick it up, and use it with impunity. 
All that we can do, is to notify to the public that the above work exists ; 
and, as it treats of grave matters, involving the character of a man of 
rank, and calling in question the purity of what ought to be the unstained 
sources of justice, we recommend it to earnest consideration. 


Consolations in Affliction. By the Editor of the “ Sacred Harp,” 
&c. &c. William Frederic Wakeman, Dublin. 


In this little manual we have a selection of all that is emphatic on the 
subject. As far as the bursting heart can be healed, and the troubled 
spirit soothed, by mere words, this publication will be found, for its size, 
to have no parallel. The truly pious and christian believer ought to 
furnish himself with this manual, in order that, in those moments when 
he may be tempted to the greatest despondency, he may feel assured that 
if earth has its trials, heaven also has its rewards. 


The Gardener's Dictionary. Ninth Edition. Revised and altered 
according to the latest system of Botany. By Putiip MILver, 
IRS. 4 vols. G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill. 


Now that Nature is preparing the bosom of the earth for the reception 
of seed, this work comes very opportunely before the public. It is 
cheap, the directions are plain, and even the most practical cabbage 
planter ought, in these our days of science, to read a little as well as to 
dig much. We recommend it to all gardeners, whether they be profes- 
sional or amateur. . 


ry r . 7 >, ’ 
The Young Gentleman's Book. Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster 

Row. 

This is a volume on which we can conscientiously bestow unqualified 
approbation. It embraces a large range of interesting subjects in sci- 
ence and art, and we know not of a more fit book to be placed into the 
hands of the young as a new year’s present. It is written, too, m an 
easy style, well suited to the purpose, and it altogether bears out fully 


the title which it assumes. 


Repeal or no Repeal. Repeal of the Union considered in its Practical 
Bearings. James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 

phlet, addressed to deaf persons. The rea- 

but where is the power to make the Irish 


A short, well-written pam 
sonings are unanswerable ; 
hear them? 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Doctor, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834. Vol. XVIIT. 8vo. 15s, 

Xenophon for Beginners, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Good's Book of Nature. Third Edition. 3 vols, feap. 8vo, 24s. 

Domestic Architecture, by F. Goodwin, Second Series. 4to. 2/, 12s. Gd, 

The Last Evening of Catanie : with other Poems, by W.I1. Spicer. 12mo, 6s. 

A Supplement to the Third Volume of Stewart’s Conveyancing. Royal 8vo. 3s. 

Theory of the Constitution compared with its Practice in Ancient and Modern 
Times, by J. B. Bernard, E sq. 8vo. 14s. 

The Church at Philippi; or, the Doctrines and Conduct of the Early Christians, by 
Hi. S. Baynes. 1%mo. 5s. 

0’ Neil’s Dictionary of Spanish Painters. Part 1. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

Rev. R. Hobart’s Analy sis of Butler's Analogy. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

Publie EF xpenditure apart from Taxation, by D. Wakefield. 8vo. 6s. 

11. More’s Strictures on Female Education. 12mo. 4s. 

Adam's Roman Antiquities, by J. Boyd. 12mo, 5s. 6d, 

Tierney’s History of Arundel. 2 vols. royal 8vo, plates, 2/. 10s.; large paper, 41. 4s. 

Pictures of Private Life. Second Series, by Sarah Stickney. Feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

Contarini Fleming, by D'Israeli the Younger. Second § ‘dition. 4 vols. fe ap. 18s. 

Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece, chiefly Poetical, by R. M. Milnes, 
Svo. 6s. Od, 

Barwell’s Sunday Lessons. Square, 3s. 

Metrical Analysis of Euripides’ Ilecuba and Medea. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘Tales and t -opular Fictions, by ony as Keightley. 1Ymo. 10s. 6d. 

Crosby's Builder’s Price-Book, 1854. 8vo. 4s. 

‘The Dublin University Calendar, 138: 34. 12mo. 6s. 

The First Resurrection considered, by J. D’ Arcy Sirr. 12mo, 6s, 

‘The Merchant's Assistant, or Calculator. 8vo. 5s. 

A Series of Chemical Tables, by R. Warrington, Oblong, 3s. 

Swan's Lakes of Scotland. Parts XV. and XVI. 4to. 11s. sewed; 15s. bound. 

The Unitarians Defeated. Substance of the Judgment delivered Dec, 25, 1833, by 
His Honour the Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of E ngland, 
in the Case of the Attorney-General versus Shore, as to the Construction of the 
Trust-Deeds of Dame Sarah Hewley, deceased, Printed by Permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Field gear yy” and other Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Field-Engineer, by J. 8S. Macaulay, Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
Illustrated with Twelve highly. finished Plates. 

The Reform: being “ The Member * ond “ The Radical,” by John Galt. 1 vol. 

The Lite of the original Lawrie Todd, entitled Forty Years’ Residence in America; 
or, the Doctrine of a Particular Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant 
Thornburn, Seedsman, of New York. Written by Himself; with an Introduc- 
tion by John Galt, Esq. In 1 small vol., illustrated with a Portrait of the 
Author. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A Series of Sermons on Good Principle and Good Breeding, by the Ettrick 
Shepherd ; respectfully inscribed to Doctor William Dunlop. : 

Phe Geography of Sacred History considered, &c., by Charles T. Beke, Esq. 
’ vols. 8vo. 

Morris's Flora Conspicua, consisting of 60 highly coloured engravings, will be 
ready on February 1. 

A Vocabulary of the English, German, and French Languages, intended chiefly 
as an Easy Introduction for Englishmen to learn the German Language ; ie 3. 
F. Reymann, Author of German and English Dialogues. 

A General and C omparative View of the Systems of National Education exist- 
ing in the several German States, with Notes and Observations on the applicability 
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of such systems to England ; and a Report of what has been done in the prin- 
cipal States of Europe for the promotion and encouragement of instructive lite- 
rature. 

Medica Sacra; or, Short Expositions of the more important Diseases mentioned 
in the Sacred Writings, by Thomas Shapter, M.D. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Elements of Medical Police; or, the Principles and Practice of Legislating for 
the Public Health, by Bisset Hawkins, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 








FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Charles 
Tilt, Fleet Street ; Chapman and Hall, Strand, London ; Cumming, 
Dublin, &c. Xe. 


This number, the fifth, commences with a powerfully engraved portrait of Anne, 
Duchess of Monmouth, after Sir Godfrey Kneller. We mention the engravers 
name, William Eggleton, as the execution does him so much credit. There is no- 
thing very remarkable in the countenance of her Grace; but as she played a part so 
distinguished in her times, her resemblance cannot fail to be interesting. We have 
then a landscape, Blackhouse Tower, little of which remains ; but the scenery 
about it is picturesque, particularly the hills, that are made to recede from the eve in 
avery masterly manner, Crichton Castle, the drawing by Turner, and the engrav- 
ing by W. B. Cook, is a wild and romantic view. The sky corresponds, in its 
broken magnificence, extremely well with the aspect of the scenery beneath it. 


The tomb of Rokeby is well conceived, and there is much energy in the action of 


the devastating figure that strides so furiously before it. This number upholds the 
reputation of this spirited publication, 


The Gallery of the Graces, a Series of Portrait Illustrations of the most 
distinguished Poets and Prose Writers of Great Britain, engraved under 
the superintendence of W. and E. Finden. Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


This Part, the tenth, commences with the Shade of Sadness, by Boxal, engraved by 
Mote: the attitude, the expression of the countenance, and the simply elegant cos- 
tume, are all in unison with the poetry ; but either we have a bad impression, or 
the engraver has not evinced his usual skill, for there is a woolliness in the general 
appearance of the plate, and even the features are not altogether free from spots. 
The Passion Flower bas an air of originality about it that is really very acceptable 
in these days of common-place. The effect is gorgeous, even in the engraving, and 
the distribution of light and shadow on the countenance is novel and striking. We 
like the plate much. ~ Close drew and Hollis painted it. The Wild Flower ¢ alls for 
no particular observation : it is correctly drawn and delicately engraved, but is not 
a face calculated to arrest the attention. We cannot conclude without ex pressing 
our admiration at the manner in which this periodical has been conducted throug! 
out ; and our conviction is, that if prosecuted as it hitherto has been, it must tend 
very materially to refine the taste of the public, and be no small source of enjoy- 
ment to all those who love what is chaste, elegant, and beautiful. 


A View of the Continent of Boothia, discovered by Captain Ross, in his 
late Expedition to the Polar Regions, now exhibited in the Panorama, 
Leicester Square. Painted by Robert Burford, from Drawings by 


Captain Ross. 


It needs not our recommendation to induce any one who has a spark of curiosity 
or of patriotism, to go and see this singular painting. We ourselves are not unac- 
quainted with the aspect of congregated icebergs, and the phenomena of the Arctic 
Regions, and we thus, er cathedrd, pronounce the scenery to be accurate, It is @x- 
ceedingly well painted, and we hesitate not to say, that those w ho visit this pano- 
rama, will carry away an idea as definite, and almost as vivid, as if they bad ac- 
t-ally visited the reality. We trust that it will remain open until the summer, and 
we may then see how just is the sentiment of Shakspeare—we forget the quotation— 
when he asks who can grow cool by looking upon, &c. If any thing that addresses 
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itself to the eye only could cool the body, and association of ideas conquer the 
oppression of the atmosphere, this view will be a cool retreat indeed, even in July, 
and the wanderers in Leicester Square may defy the dog days. 


Mr. Adams, who has for so many successive years imparted at once instruction 
and amusement to the youth of this metropolis by the means of his magnificent 
Orrery, has, we are glad to find, hired the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, for the en- 
suing Lent. These lectures are particularly appropriate to the season, for when re- 
ligious and solemn aspirations ought to be cherished, more than at any other period of 
the year, nothing can tend to give a higher and purer tone to the feelings, than to 
contemplate the creation, or at least apart of the stupendous frame of the universe, 
To view the order, the sublimity, and the wise adaptation of revolving worlds, to 
motions accurate as the machinery of a chronometer, as they are exemplified by 
Mr. Adams, must, after each lecture, dismiss the hearer with feelings of awe for 
that stupendous power, and gratitude for that infinite goodness, that permits even 
so transient a creature as man, to be able thus darkly to understand those glorious 
designs that perhaps even the angelic nature can but partially comprehend. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We had not the opportunity, in our last number, of giving the statistics 
relative to trade for the year 1833, which alone can prove its actual posi- 
tion; because the statements could not be completed until the publica- 
tion was in the hands of our subscribers. The past has been a most im- 
portant year in commercial affairs, and, under all its circumstances, has 
closed better than could have been anticipated at its commencement, 
which was marked by visionary schemes of speculation. Those schemes 
were checked, not in time, but before they had effected extended mis- 
chief. ‘The trade of the country has now but one drawback to check that 
buoyancy which the present solidity of consumption must produce, and 
that is the commercial embarrassment in the United States, occasioned by 
the dispute between the government and the national bank. Upon this 
question we shall not now offer any remark, further than to call to the public 
recollection the service that this establishment performed in assimilating 
the exchanges throughout the Union, by means of its branch banks. The 
directors might, at times, have acted improvidently with their immense 
capital, (35,000,000 of dollars,) they might, upon some occasions, have 
discounted too freely, and too readily have lent their sanction to specu- 
lations, but it must not be forgotten that their operations were conducted 
in a new country, where it was of great importance for enterprize to 
be encouraged. British commerce has been collaterally benefited by 
the operations of the United States Bank, and thus much we think it due 
to that establishment to say, without entering into the merits of the dis- 
pute between it and the government. ‘To return then from this short 
digression, we repeat, that with the exception we have made, the demand 
for manufacturing industry and merchandize, geuerally, is very sound. 
The demand for wool continues unabated, and that for cotton and silk 
very steady. Probably at no period of the year could commercial em- 
barrassment in the United States have less effect upon the trade of Great 
Britain than the present, because the autumn is the season when American 
orders chiefly come in, and those orders are all executed ; still the depres- 
sion of trade in the United States will be severely felt here, and we are 
glad to find that manufacturers are acting cautiously in this respect, and 
just now sending out very few goods. 

We are now about to draw attention to two Tables, the first of which 
will give a comprehensive statement of articles chiefly used in the cotton, 
silk, and woollen manufactures, and the second will show the present 
state of West India produce. 
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58 The Commercial Relations of the Country. 


Comparative Statement of the Importation and Consumption of Sugar, 
Molasses, Rum, and Coffee, the Produce of the West Indies and Mau- 
ritius, in 1832 and 1833, with Stock in the Docks at the end of each 








Year. 
(West India, London, and St. Katherine Docks included.) 
SuGar. Mots.} Rum. Corres. 
. Bags. |, ,_ | Puns.|,., |p. 
IMPORTED in 1832. Casks. | yfaurit. | ©95*5-| & Hads,| C@S#8-| Bags. | 





: 
| 
| 
| 


Casks Sugar 

From Jamaica ...eee++ 64,301 | 
Wi slands . 
a oo, 144,890 | 322,709 | 7,973 28,343 20,910) 4,970. 
&c. eeeeeeeeeeeeee 80,589 





| 
Ditto in 1833. 


From Jamaica ........ 58,032 | 


Windward Islands . os ote . ee a . 
Demerara, Berbice, 131,7 85 314,986 13,659 53,731 12,827 lo, 411 | 


eae 73,753 } 























Increase in 1858 eeeeeeneeeeveeee 5,686 5,588 | —_** 10,4 hI 
Decrease in 1833......+ee00000) 13,105 | 7,723 | — 8,089 | me | 
DELIVERED in 1832. | | 


For Home Consumption (and ) 
Exportation of Sugar and Mo- 

| lasses in a Refined State)... 5 | 

|For Export ..ceccccrcecccccece 226 | 12,559 23 19,763) 780) 110 


| 
' 


Tg | S Qa Q« i *<« le ‘ oC 
otal .. 2.6660) 152,334 337,485 | 7,638 (39,123 17,722 | 
i | | 


152,108 324,926 | 7,615 19,360 16,942 4,640 

















| 
| ia | 
| 4,750 | 
| | | 








Ditto in 1833. | 
+ 





For Home Consumption (and 
Exportation of Sugar and Mo- l 


(125,135 | 299,094 |11,378 19,237 16,018 |10,528 | 
lasses in a Refined State)... 



































PR cadets cine nee dane 51 | 3,210 70|17,299) 211 829 | 
Jgupreece nies peng | | 
Total .....2..| 125,186 | 302,304 |11,448 [36,536 16,229 11,357 | 
| = 
| , } | 
Increased Delivery in 1833 com- )| a. 
| pared with 1832........... ‘| 3,810 | 6,607 | 
Decreased Delivery in 1833)) 4 | oo iad ‘ 
. 27,14 3! 2,587 493 
compared with 1832........§) ~~ at 39,181 87 | 1,495 = 
a \ 
STOCK, December 31, 1832 ....| 27,858 | 59,508 | 1,238 '25,265| 9,976) 2,191 


J 
| | 
| 


| Ditto, December 31, 1833 ..... 


| 

| 

j 
Q ~~ | 
34,4957 j 
| 


72,190 | 5,419 |28,460 6,574 6,245 
' | 





a 
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From all the information that we have taken some pains to collect, 
there does not appear to us to be much cause for apprehension as to a 
comparative scarcity of sugar, (for this article is now cultivated in such 
a variety of places, that scarcity in it could only be comparative, ) in 
consequence of the change of system in the West India colonies. Work 
is going on in all of them with steady, if not active industry, and the opi- 
nion among planters themselves, we believe is, that now the first excite- 
ment is over, no serious alarm can be reasonably entertained as to any 
important interruption to business. But there are other parts where the 
crops of sugar are likely to be very short. The long drought in Brazil 
and Pernambuco has caused nearly a total failure of the crops, and the 
frosts in Louisiava have almost entirely destroyed the canes. It may be 
said that these occurrences will not have much effect upon the Mincing 
Lane market, but in the present state of the trade the large defalcations 
in Brazil, Pernambuco and Louisiana, may cause a slight advance here ; 
because although the West India imports will not be sensibly inter- 
rupted, they may not come in so freely for the present, as if no changes 
had taken place in those colonies. 

The indigo sale commenced on the 2Ist at the India House. It was 
very fully attended, the biddings were animated, and the lots averaged 
an advance, as compared with the previous sale. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Saturday, 25th of January. 








ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 212 half, 13 half.—India Ditto, 
242, 3.—Consols, 88 one-quarter.—Ditto for 
Account, 88 one-quarter, three-eighths.— Re- 
duced, 88 five-eighths, three-quarters.—Three 
and a Half Per Cents, 96 five-eighths, three- 
quarters.—New Three and a Half, 95 three- 
quarters, seven-cighths.—Four Per Cents, 103 
half, three-quarters. —India Bonds, 24, 5.—Ex- 
chequer Bills, 45, 6. 

FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Belgian Bonds, 95 three-quarters, 6 one-quar- 
ter.— Brazil, 69 half. — Columbian, 21 three- 
quarters, 2 one-quarter.—Danish, 73 half, 4.— 


Dutch, 95 one-eighth, three-eighths,— Ditto, Two 
and a Half Per Cents, 49 one-quarter, half.- 
Greek, Anglo, 114.—Greek, French, 100, 1.- 
Greek, Russian, 100.—Mexican, 37 three-quar- 
ters, 8 one-quarter.— Portuguese, 58 three-cighths, 
five-eighths. — Ditto, New, 58 three-cighths, 
five-eighths.— Rassian, 103 three-quarters, 4 one- 
quarter.—Spanish, 24 half, three-quarters. 
SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican, 8 half, 0.— Bolanos, 137 half, 
142 half.—Brazil, 61 half, 2 half.-Del Monte, 
50, 1.—United Mexican, 10 half, 11.—British 
Iron, 29 half, 30.—Canada, 48, 0.—Steam Na 
vigation, 38 one-quarter, three-quarters. 


Monry Marker Rerort.—There has been some depression in English stocks 
since our last, in consequence of the daily sales on account of the savings banks, 
which it is said are made for the purpose of being lent to the government, to meet 


the West India compensation demand. 


The 22nd was settling day in English 


securities, and Consols have been steady since, at the quotation given in the list. 
In the foreign market Spanish and Portuguese bonds have advanced, and Netherland 
stocks have slightly declined. These are the only features in foreign securities. 


ct ee 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM DECEMBER 19, 1833, TO JANUARY 17, 1834, INCLUSIVE. 


Dec. 17.—S. Barber, Drury Lane, Draper.— 
J. Slater, Peppard, Oxfordshire, coal-merchant. 
—-H. Congreve, College Street, Chelsea, pa- 
tent-medicine-proprietor.—J. Cumberlege, Jun. 
Old Broad Street, stock-broker.—D. Davis, 

‘astle Street, Houndsditch, silversmith.—W. 
Moss, Monksherborne, Hampshire, carpenter. 
—C. Wright, Dover, innkeeper.—W. J. Monk- 
honse, Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, flour- 
dealer. 

Dec. 20.—W. Wilson and E. Brodribb, Bra- 
bant Court, Philpot Lane, merchant.—R. Hay- 
don, Milk Street, silk warehouseman.—T. A. 
Gay, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


law stationer. -S. Jones, Old Cavendish Street, 
tailor.—8. Fliteroft and T. Musgrove, Liver. 

A, grate manufactorers.—R. Dick, Hanover 
Street, Hanover Square, tailor.—S. and T, 
Darwin, Sheffield, roller manafactorers.—G, 
Bagshaw, Sheftield, cutler.—J. Lane, Strand, 
cheesemonger.—J. Boyn, sen., and J. Boyn, 
jun., Jewry Street, Cratched Friars, wine 
merchants. —R. Hall, Birmingham, slate mer- 
chant.—E. Worsley, Aston, ‘arwick, blank 
tray maker.—W. Atkin, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
ironfonnder.—J. and W. H. Storer, Brierley 
hill, Staffordshire, grocers. W. Thompson, 
Birmingham,, victualler.—T, Acton, London, 
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warehouseman.—M. J. Legre, Liverpool, mer- 
chant.—-W. Donnison, Tash Street, Gray’s Inn 
Lane, licensed victualler. 

Dec. 2&.—C. 8. Ashford, Abchurch Lane, 
scrivener and bill broker.—S. Reed, East- 
bourne, draper and grocer.—W. T. Gooding, 
Welbeck Street, plomber and glazier.—J. and 
J. Broad, Spring Vale Iron Works, Sedgley, 
Staffordshire, iron manufacturers.— H. Wilson, 
Norwich, tobacconist.—J. oe Feltwell, 
Norfolk, shopkeeper.—C. E. Welbourne, Fal- 
kingham, Lincolnshire, schoolmaster and coach 
wroprietor.—J. G. Cannell, East Dereham, Nor- 
fone, saddiler and harness maker.—M. J. Segre, 
Liverpool, merchant.—W. Shakspeare, De- 
vizes, Wiltshire, hatter and mercer. 

Dec. 27.—J. Leech, Fleet Street, tavern 
keeper.~A. Wiseman, Ulster Place, Regent’s 
Park, druggist.—S. Drinkwater, Liverpool, 
coal merchant.—S. Livesey, Manchester, vic- 
tualler.--J. B. Bradley, Beyton, Suffolk, 
grocer. 

Dee. 31.—F. Wymer, Star Street, Wapping, 
victualler.—J. Wright, jun., Cross Lane, coal- 
factor.—S. Ellis, Fleet Street, victualler.—W., 
Hall, Plymouth, silversmith.—R. R. Linthorne, 
Poole, victualler.—J. Taylor, Bradford, grocer, 
~—B. Barker, Bridlington, grocer.—J. Mew, 
Coventry, riband manufacturer. — J. Mason, 
West Butterwick, Lincolnshire, brickmaker.— 
P. Nursey, Melton, Suffolk, architect.—P. Lea- 
ther, Manchester, fustian manufacturer.—J. J. 
Spurr, Maltby, Yorkshire, paper maker.—W. 
Wallden, Reading, slopseller.—W. J. Dunkley, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire, cattle dealer, 

Jan. 3.—W. Shepherd, Cheshunt, Hertford- 
shire, manufacturer of water-proof articles.— 
W. Rolfe, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, manufac- 
turer of water-proof articles.—W. S. Castell, 
Piccadilly, printer.—H. H. Fragoiere, Strand, 
coffee-house keeper.—T. Atkinson, jun., Knot- 
tingley, Yorkshire, lime-burner,— R. Hutton, 





New Patents. 


Leeds, linen-draper.—W. and J. Firth, Skel- 
manthorpe, Yorkshire, manufacturer of fancy 
goods.—W. Kingsford, Buckland, paper manu- 
facturer.—J. Robbards, Norwich, money scrive- 
ner.—B. H. Phillips and J. Searle, Totness, 
Devonshire, ship owners.—J. Humphrey, Wee- 
don-Beck, Northamptonshire, innholder. 

Jan. 7.—R. Shea and T. Pinn, Great Pulte- 
ney Street, tailors.—J. Garnett, Chiswell Street, 
hat manufactorer. — D. Hamilton, Nicholas 
Lane, Lombard Street, tailor.—J. Hartley, sen., 
Bradford, Yorkshire, gardener. —J. Barnett, 
Birmingham, coach proprietor.—R. Alsop, Ec- 
cleshall, Staffordshire, miller.—J. Roberts, Car- 
narvon, merchast.—J. Williams, Bath, veteri- 
nary surgeon.—J. Dingley, Birmingham, haber- 
dasher. 

Jan. 10—W. Sharp, Threadneedle Street, 
insurance broker.—R. Earnshaw, West Brad- 
ford, farmer. — E. Walkingshaw, Liverpool, 
merchant.— R. Greenham, Liverpool, merchant. 
—T. Pearson and R. G. Roberts, Liverpool, 
timber merchants. 

Jan. 14.—H. F. Holt, Holywell Street, West- 
minster, surgeon.—J. Pollen, Austin Friars, 
scrivener.—W. Howard, Brick Street, Picca- 
dilly, chemist. — R. Widowfield, jan., Park 
Place, Kennington Common, chemist. — J. 
Capey, Fore Street, haberdasher.—H. Davies, 
Carmarthen, cabinet maker. — D. Rankine, 
Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, merchant.—J. 
Goulding and R. Davies, Liverpool, ship bro 
kers.—P. Daly, Liverpool, bricklayer.—S. L. 
Lazarus, Bath, soap manufacturer. — E. W. 
Levet, Ledbury, Herefordshire, innkeeper.— S. 
Bennett, Bath, grocer. 

Jan. 17.—T. Cooper, Stafford Row, Pimlico, 
shoemaker.—J. J. Routledge, High Holborn, 
silkman.—J. Coles, Maids Moreton, Bucking- 
hamshire, miller —J. Whiteside, Whitehaven, 
merchant,—A. Clapham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
soap manufacturer. 











NEW PATENTS. 


H. Hardingham Leggett, of Fulham, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in the art of printing in colours. November 23rd, 6 months. 

T. Parsons, of Newport, Salop, Gentleman, for certain improvements in locks for 
fastenings. December 3rd, 6 months. 

J. Hall, of Breezes Hill, Ratcliffe Highway, Middlesex, Sugar Refiner, for cer- 
tain improvements in filters for sugar and other liquids. December 6th, 6 months, 

J. Wordsworth, of Leeds, York, Machine Maker, for certain improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for heckling flax, hemp, and other fibrous substances re- 
quiring such process. December 6th, 6 months. 

EK. Wolff, late of Leeds, York, Merchant, but now of Stamford Hill, Middlesex, 
Gentleman, for a mode or modes of supplying stoves with heated air, without bel- 
lows or blow-pipe. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. December 7th, 
6 months. 

J. Wisker, of Vauxhall, Surrey, Potter, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for grinding covers or stoppers for jars, bottles, and other vessels, 
made of china, stone, or other earthenware. December 11th, 6 months. 

J. B.C. Forassa, of Newington Causeway, Surrey, Gentleman, P. I. Muston, 
of Austin Friars, in the City of London, Merchant, and H. W. Wood, of the same 
place, Merchant, for certain improvements in making or producing the pigment 
commonly known by the name of white lead, or carbonate of lead. December 
lith, 6 months. 

T. Affleck, of the Town of Dumfries, Dumfries, Scotland, Merchant, for certain 
improvements in the means and machinery for deepening and excavating the beds 


of rivers, removing sand-banks, bars, and other obstructions to navigation. De- 
cember 11th, 6 months. 














Learned Societies. 6l 


R. Carr, of Sheffield, York, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in machinery 
for cutting, cropping, and dressing woollen and cotton cloths. December 11th, 
6 months. 

R. Stephenson the Younger, of Saint Mary’s Cottage, Devonshire Hill, Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for an improvement in the mode of supporting 
the iron rails for edge railways. December 11th, 6 months. 

S. W. Wright, of the London Road, in the Parish of St. George's, Southwark, 
Surrey, for a certain improvement or certain improvements in the combination and 
arrangement of machinery or apparatus, whereby certain well-known agents may 
be employed in producing power, and in the mode of effecting the same, applicable 
to various useful purposes. December 16th, 6 months. 

T. Sunderland, of Blackheath, Kent, Esquire, for certain improvements in pro- 
pelling vessels. December 19th, 6 months. 

C. Chubb, of Saint Paul’s Church Yard, in the City of London, Patent Detector 
Lock Manufacturer, and E. Hunter, of Wolverhampton, Stafford, Locksmith, for cer- 
tain improvements in locks used for fastening and security. December 20th, 6 months. 

D. Rowland, of No. 68, Crawford Street, in the Parish of Saint Marylebone, 
Middlesex, Mechanic, for an improvement in the manufacture of sextants, qua- 
drants, circles, and other instruments used in taking observations and surveys, 
December 20th, 2 months. , 

L. Quaintin, of Sabloniere Hotel, Leicester Square, Middlesex, Carriage Builder, 
for certain improvements in the construction of carriages. December 20th, 
6 months. 

J. Hamilton, of Threadneedle Street, in the City of London, Civil Engineer, for 
certain improvements in machinery for sawing, boring, and manufacturing wood ap- 
plicable to various purposes. December 20th, 6 months. 

Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, of Regent’s Park, Middlesex, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction and operation of rotatory engines and apparatus connected 
therewith. December 20th, 6 months. 

J.G. Pierson, of New York, in the United States of North America, but now 
residing in Ludgate Hill, in the City of London, for certain improvements in the 
construction of bolts and latches, to be attached to doors and other situations where 
a secure fastening may be required. December 20th, 6 months. 

J.P. Newmann, of Cornhill, in the City of London, Merchant, for certain im- 
provements in making or producing leather from hides and other skins, Communi- 
cated by a foreigner residing abroad. December ?ist, 6 months. oe 

J. H. Kyan, of Upper Baker Street, Middlesex, Esquire, for a new combination 
of machinery to be applied to the present purposes of steam navigation, in aid ot 
and in substitution for the motive power hitherto and at present obtained and 
afforded by the application of steam. December 21st, 6 months. 

G. Dickenson, of Buckland, near Dover, Kent, Paper Maker, for an improve- 
ment or improvements applicable to making of paper. December 26th, 6 months, 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya. Scciery.—Mr. Brodie in the chair, It having been intimated to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons that many of the parliamentary cela 
fraught with scientific data, hence worthy of a place in the Society's library, the 
right honourable gentleman immediately ordered a large mass of reports to be pre- 
sented. The splendid portrait of Davies Gilbert was likewise a a 
elaborate paper on the ‘ empirical ”’ laws of tides, in the port of London, by ‘ 
fessor Whewell, was read. The memoir was divided into several parts, and much 
of its value and interest depend on its calculations and formule which cannot be 
here introduced. The author, while he regrets that tide observations have not been 
more general, continuous, and perfect, expresses @ belief that from those “aa - — 
gress, the doctrine of tides may yet be placed on a par with other branc 108 O J. ty ° 
sical astronomy. He then notices the views of Newton, Bernouilli, and La Plac *s 
with which he does not agree; and eulogises the observations made at Lenten er 
Liverpool ; especially those of the latter port by Mr. Hutchinson, some _ oe e 
the harbour-masters. The only tide-tables extant are derived —_ ee : ~ t- 
vations ; for the author says he is not aware that any tables have been ormet rom 
the multitudinous observations made at Brest Harbour, tor the purpose of compar- 























62 Learned Societies. 


ing them with the refined theory of La Place. He states that the mean level of 
water is permanent at a great variety of places, and may be taken as such generally ; 
and anticipates much advantage to science from the observations of the St. Ka- 
therine’s Dock Company. The Earl of Tyrconnel was elected. 

Mr. Lubbock in the = Part of a paper, entitled ‘‘ Experimental Researches 
in Electricity, Sixth Series, by Fareday,’’ was read. The author enumerates a great 
variety of experiments made by him, with what he justly terms a volta-electrometer, 
which he describes minutely. We reserve analysis until the paper shall have been 
altogether read. The King of Holland presented the Flora Batavie. 


Lonvon Universtry.—The council of this Institution have resolved to give a 
series of conversazioni, at the first of which about 300 persons, composed of the pro- 
moters of the University, their friends introduced as visitors, and the students, 
were present. These assemblies will be held in the theatre, where an address on 
some popular branch of literature, science, or art, will be delivered ; at the conclu- 
sion of which the auditors adjourn to the museum, and partake of tea and coffee, and 
engage in conversation suggested by the previously delivered address, or on other 
topics suited to the classical atmosphere of the place. Mr. Lindley opened the 
series with an exceedingly interesting lecture on coal formations; the connexion 
which that material is now admitted to have with the vegetable world, was sufli- 
cient authority for the professor of botany to adopt it for his subject. Coal is not, 
as has been hitherto considered, strictly mineral, but a compression of vegetable 
substances,—of such vegetation as is not now to be found in our portion of the globe, 
but within the tropics. In this country no plant has the least analogy to any of 
those dug from the coal-mines, and actually forming the coal itself;—a fact borne 
out by repeated examinations, and proving that the climate of these hyperborean 
regions was at one time like that of the tropical. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and several other individuals of distinction, 
honoured the assembly by their presence. 


Zoo.ocicar Socrery.—Mr. Vigors in the chair. Balance in favour of the Society 
on the account for last month, 229/._ Persons who visited the gardens and museum 
during the same period, 3255. Fellows were elected. At the meeting for scientific 
business, the eed of Mr. Hodgson’s list of mammalia inhabiting Nepal was con- 
tinued. It abounded in valuable notices of their geographical range, as connected 
with climate, temperature, &c. An interesting exhibition of fishes from Madeira, 
presented by the Rey. R. J. Lowe, of that island, with a letter from him, in which 
he entered into the specific characters of many rare and new species, also engaged 
the attention of the meeting. 


Grotocicat Socrery.—Mr, Greenough, president, in the chair. Several mem- 
bers were elected. The first communication read, was by Mr. Romley Wright, on 
the geology of the Brown Clee Hill in Shropshire ; al the second was by Lieut. 
Burnes, and communicated by Mr. Murchison, on the physical and geological struc- 
ture of the banks of the Indus, the Indian Caucasus, the plains of Tartary, the 
line of country between Estrahad, Teheron, Ispahan, Shiraz, and Busheer, and the 
other districts visited by the author during his late widely extended travels in the 
East. ‘The memoir was illustrated by maps, sections, and specimens collected by 
Lieut. Burnes, 


Maryuesone Literary Instrrrurion.—Dr. Lardner delivered a lecture on astro- 
nomy to the members of this Institution at their new premises in Edward's Street, 
on Monday evening last week. Contined to the limits of a single lecture, he could 
only give a comprehensive sketch of his subject, seizing those prominent features of 
sublimity and grandeur which so peculiarly characterise the science of astronomy, to 
enable his hearers to form some idea of the boundless extent and variety which it 
affords to the contemplation of a reflecting mind. This he did with much clearness 
and ability, and illustrated the whole by some beautiful diagrams, lent for the occa- 
sion by the London University. He concluded amidst warm demonstrations of ap- 
plause from a crowded auditory. 


Society or Antiquarirs.——Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Captain Mudge exhi- 
bited, through the hands of Mr. Crofton Croker, some specimens of the remains 
found in the ancient timber-house lately described by him as discovered in Done- 
gal: they consisted of a chisel of fine black stone found in one of the mortice- 
holes, a piece of leather which had been sewed with a leather strip or thong, cher- 
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coal, and nutshells, of which latter such quantities were found, that it is presumed 
nuts and other fruit were the principal food of the ancient inhabitants. Captain 
Mudge was prevented by the water from extending his excavations far, but he con- 
siders the house to have been one of a village. The reading of Mr. Rickman’s 
paper on ancient ecclesiastical architecture was concluded. 


Mr, Hallam in the chair. Mr. Corner exhibited some fine specimens of Roman 
pottery found in Southwark, (where the stock of Roman remains seems to be inex- 
haustible :) one fragment he conceived had been gilt; but we think the metallic 
appearance on its surface was similar to that often observed on ancient glass, and 
the effect only of decomposition, To the description of these remains, Mr. Corner 
added some curious particulars of the ancient history of Southwark and its several 
manors, A part was read of a further comparative essay on the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of France and England previous to the eleventh century, 


Pureno.ocicar Socirry.—Dr. Elliotson in the chair. A cast of the skull of 


Dr. Spurzheim was presented by the Boston (U. 8.) Phrenological Society. They 
also sent the cast of the skull of a very remarkable person, for the Society to give 
an Opinion respecting its developement, which the president has undertaken to 
do. Mr. Herring presented a skull, whose developement he wished to have exa- 
mined, and the probable character predicated, before he stated the fact, in his pos- 
session, Mr. Drew undertook to do it: and he was corroborated in his opinion 
by the character afterwards given by Mr. Herring. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 82” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight im 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 
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Range sy: Rain 
| 1833. of” nae Prevailing in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. Winds. Inches 
Dee. 
21, 34-49 |29,24-29,27 S.W. 675 |Cloudy, frequent rain during the night of 20th. 
22 43-49 (29,26-20,24 S.W. »1 = Raining generally. 
23, 42-47 29,23-29,36, W. b. S. 125 Raining incessantly Ul 5 p. m. 
24) 40-50 |29,36-29,37| S.W. Linch. Cloudy, with frequent rain. 
25 39-49 |29,28-20,82,W.b.N.& NW.) 425 (Rain in the morning, otherwise generally clear. 
26. 34-50 |30,06-29,93 5.W. 075 General cloud, rain in the evening. 
27 39-50 (20,85-29,69| s.W. 025 (Sunshine at times in the mora., rain in the even. 
28) 40-47 |20,70-29,82) S.W. 25 Except the evening, cloudy. | 
20) 36-55 |29,86-29,76 S.b.W.& S.W. Generally clear. . 
30) 38-52 |20,63-29,60 5S.W. 025 Raining generally till the evening. 
31, 45-54 |29,58-29,56 S.W. yl ‘Rain in the morn., the aftern. and even. clear. 
| 1834, | 
Jan. | | 
1) 36-47 |29,72-29,89) N.W. 075 Clear. 
2, 34-42 |30,11-30,28 N.W. & S.W. ‘Clear. | 
3, 36-49 |29,95-29,80 5.W. 025 | Rain frequent from a general cload, 
4 39-49 29,81-29,91) S.W. 025 | Except the evening, generally cloady. | 
5) 36-50 29,92-29,83,  S.W. ‘General cloud. | 
6, 39-51 |29,76-29,46) S.W. ‘General clond, rain in the afternoon. 
7| 35-47 |29,50-29,52) W.b.S.& W.| 15 Generally cloudy, since one. | 
8| 36-46 29,25-29,21) S.W. 075 Raining generally daring the day. / 
9 38-43 | 29,33-29,23 S.W. ) Cloudy, and very foggy. 
10 37-43 |20,06-20,04, S.E.& N. | ,15 (Cloudy, with frequent rain. | 
ll 36-49 20,26-29,38, S. b. W. 15 Cloudy, rain in the evening. | 
12 39-47 |29,16-29,08 S.W. 075 Clondy, raining generally. i 
13, 36-47 |29,30-29,38 S.W. | 175 Rain frequent trom a general cload, 
14 37-51 |29,34-20,20 W.b. W.&S. 075 Generally cloudy , sunshine frequent. ; : 
15 35-50 |29,28-29,41) 5.W. | ol Rain in the morning, otherwise genera ly clear. 
16 39-49 29,56-29,59| S.W. 175 Morn. generally clear, rain in aftern. and even. 
17. 44-51 |20.37-29.30 S.b. W. | ,2 Generally cloudy, rain at times. “ 
18 41-49 29,40-29,61) 5.W. | 275 Except a few light showers, generally clear, | 
19 39-45 20,63-29,53) S.W. ‘Generally cloudy, sunshine frequent. ; 
20) 34-48 |20,64-29,92) S.W. ‘Except the aftern. and even. generally ¢ pm 
21 45-52 29,82-29,69 S.W. | |Except the even., cloudy, mnisling rain at times. 
22) 43-50 |29,59-29,69, S.W. | ‘Rain at times in the morn., otherwise gen. clear. 
{ ' ' A aw Se Ave “es 
= Cuantes Henny Avams. 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Lorp GRENVILLE. 


We regret to have to state that Lord Genville died last month at his seat, Drop- 
more. His lordship had been in a declining state of health for some time, and little 
or no hopes had been entertained of his recovery. His lordship (William Wynd- 
ham Grenville) was Auditor of the Exchequer, a sinecure appointment to which 
considerable emolument was attached, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
High Steward of Bristol, an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, a Pieies of the 
British Museum, and a Governor of the Charter House. He was born in October, 
1759, and was consequently in his 75th year. He married in 1792 the then Anne 
Pitt, only daughter of the first Lord Camelford, by whom he has no issue. Lord 
Grenville was uncle of the Duke of Buckingham, being the third son of the late 
Right Hon. George Grenville, and has successfully held some of the highest ap- 
pointments in the state, having been Speaker of the House of Commons, Secretary 
of State, and fora short period First Lord of the Treasury, in 1807, the head of 
‘All the Talents” Administration, It is said, we know not how truly, that the 
secret of the authorship of “ Junius ” will be developed by the death of his lord- 
ship, as it is reported that a noble lord, a relative to the deceased, who is not now 
in this country, has been repeatedly heard to declare that the secret was in his 
kinsman’s keeping, and would be disclosed. 


Rev. Dr. Inouts. 


The Rev. Dr. Inglis, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, died last month at his 
house in George Square. He had been indisposed only about two weeks, and had 
preached so recently as last Sunday fortnight. The disease which carried him off 
was fever, accompanied with severe stomach affection. Dr, Inglis was a native of 
Perthshire, and aged 71 or 72. He was ordained in 1786, when he succeeded bis 
father in the parish of Tibbermuir, whence, in 1796, he was translated to the Old 
Grayfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, where he became the colleague of Dr. Erskine, and 
successor of Principal Robertson. For nearly thirty years he was leader of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh; and though in church politics be differed from the po- 
pular party, he lived with them in perfect cordiality. As a preacher he was ac- 
counted Calvinistic, though his discourses were occasionally too intellectual for an 
ordinary audience. As an author he held a very respectable rank. His work on 
the evidence of Christianity, and his treatise in defence of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, are able specimens of reasoning and argument. In 1804 he was chosen 
Moderator of the General Assembly, and some years ago was appointed one of the 


Deans of the Chapel Royal for Scotland. 


LA 


Married.—At Gorhambary, John Barham, 
Esq. M.P., to Lady Catherine Grimston, second 
daughter of Eart Verulam. 

At Culzean Castle, Richard Oswald, Esq., 
only son of Richard Alexander Oswald, Esq., 
member for the county of Ayr, to Lady M. 
Kennedy, second danghter of the Marquis and 
Merchioness of Ailsa. 

At St. George’s Charch, by the Dean of Car- 
lisle, the Hon. George Augustas Craven, brother 
of the Earl of Craven, to Georgiana, daughter 
of the late Walter Smythe, Esq., of Brambridge 
House, Hants, ; 

At Bedfont Church, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London, F. Pollock, Esq., M.P. 
for Hantingdon, to S. A. Amowah, second 
daughter of Capt. R. Langslow. 

At Lord Tenterden’s, in Portman Square, by 
the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Eden, brother of Lord 
Auckland, the Hon. C. Abbott, brother of the 

resent and son of the late Lord Tenterden, to 
Smily, daughter of Lord G. Staart, and grand- 
daughter of the late Marquis uf Bute. 





Died.— After a severe illness of three months, 
Captain Hoppner, R.N., in the 30th yearof his 
age. 

“At his house in Lower Grosvenor Street, W. 
Sotherby, Esq., in the 77th year of his age. 

At Paris, Lady Lyndhurst. Her ladyship 
was the daughter of Charles Brunsdell, Esq., 
and widow of Lieut.-Col. Thomas, who was 
killed at the battle of Waterloo. 

At Brovgham Hall, James Brongham, Esy., 
brother of che Lord Chancellor, 

In Regent's Park, the Baroness De Blaquicre, 
in the 77th year of her age. 

At Combe Hay, near Bath, W. P. Brigstock, 
Esq., aged 45, M.P. for the eastern division of 
Somerset. 

At his residence in Whitehall Yard, Mr. G. 
Lamb, Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

At Tilgate Forest, near Crawley, Sussex, a zed 
82, G. E. Joliffe, Esq., only brother to Sir W. 
Joliffe, Bart. 

In Harley Street, Lady Beechey, aged 69. 














